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United States-Mexican Water Treaty 


Jurisdiction of the International Boundary and Water Commission and Its 
National Sections’ 


General supervision of the administration of the 
pending United States- Mexican water treaty, 
which was signed on February 3, 1944,? with a sup- 
plementary protocol signed on November 14, 1944,° 
is delegated to the International Boundary Com- 
mission created by the convention with Mexico, 
March 1, 1889, the name of the Commission being 


. changed by the pending treaty to the International 


Boundary and Water Commission. A little of the 
background and history of this Commission would, 
therefore, be enlightening. 


Boundary Convention of 1884 


The convention of November 12, 1884 between 
the United States and Mexico provided in sub- 
stance that the boundary line should forever re- 
main as described in the treaties of 1848 and 1853 
and should follow the center of the normal chan- 
nels of the Rio Grande and the Colorado River, 
where they form the boundary line, unaffected by 
alterations caused by slow and gradual erosion and 
deposits of alluvium; but that any other change 
wrought by force of the current, whether by cut- 
ting a new bed or by deepening of another channel, 
should produce no change in the boundary line as 
fixed in the early treaties, which line should con- 
tinue to follow the middle of the original channel 
bed. 

Convention of 1889 


To facilitate the carrying out of the principles 
contained in the convention of 1884, the convention 
of 1889 made provision for an International 
Boundary Commission, to be composed of a com- 
missioner and a consulting engineer for each coun- 
try and of such other personnel as each Government 
might see fit to add to its staff. The convention 
then provided that all differences or questions that 
might arise on the water boundary, whether grow- 
ing out of alterations or changes in the bed of the 
boundary rivers, or of works that might be con- 


structed in these rivers, or of any other cause 
affecting the boundary line, should be submitted to 
the Commission for its decision. The Commis- 
sioners were charged with examining changes in 
the international portions of the Rio Grande and 
the Colorado River and with deciding whether or 
not the changes occurred through avulsion or 
erosion. They were also charged with the duty 
of deciding whether works are being constructed 
in the boundary portion of either of those streams, 
such as are prohibited by treaty provisions. Vari- 
ous powers were given the Commission in aid of its 
jurisdiction. Veto power was given to the two 
Governments over the decisions of the Commis- 
sion, to be exercised within one month from the 
date of the decision. 

Although this convention, by its terms, was to 
be in force for a period of five years, it was ex- 
tended from time to time; and by the convention 
of November 21, 1900 it was extended indefinitely, 
with the right being retained in either Government 
to terminate it upon certain notice. 


Banco Convention of 1905 


By the Banco Convention of March 20, 1905 
the powers of the Commission were further ex- 
tended. Under this convention the Boundary 
Commission was charged with the duty of sur- 
veying so-called “bancos”, which are small tracts 
of land that have become separated from one 
country by avulsive changes of the river and at- 
tached to the other country. These bancos, within 
certain limitations, were to be eliminated by the 
Commission from the effects of the convention of 


Prepared by Frank B. Clayton, Counsel for the United 
States Section of the International Boundary Commission, 


United States and Mexico. See also BULLETIN of Mar. 25, 
1944, p. 282, for an article by Charles A. Timm on the 
water treaty. 

* BuLLerIn of Feb. 5, 1944, p. 161. 

® BULLETIN of Nov. 19, 1944, p. 616. 
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1884, so as to preserve so far as possible the arci- 
finious boundary as the real boundary between the 
two countries, by transfer of sovereignty and juris- 
diction. This was to apply on both rivers, not only 
as to bancos which were formed and surveyed at 
the time of the convention, but also as to those 
which might subsequently be formed. 


Water Convention of 1906 


The convention of May 21, 1906 provided for 
the equitable distribution of the waters of the Rio 
Grande above Fort Quitman, Texas. The United 
States Section of the International Boundary Com- 
mission has exercised supervisory administration 
over the terms of this convention, since the act of 
June 30, 1932 transferred the powers, duties, and 
functions of the United States Section of the Inter- 
national Water Commission to the United States 
Section of the International Boundary Commis- 
sion. 

Rectification Convention of 1933 


By the convention of February 1, 1933 the two 
Governments agreed upon a rectification of the 
channel of the Rio Grande between El] Paso and 
Fort Quitman, Texas, and the International 
Boundary Commission was charged with the duty 
of constructing the works and of maintaining and 
preserving the rectified channel. This project was 
completed some years ago and is now being oper- 
ated and maintained jointly by the two Sections of 
the: Commission. ; 


Acts of Congress 


The foregoing treaties constitute the principal 
source of the present jurisdiction, powers, and 
duties of the International Boundary Commission. 
The powers of the Commission have, however, been 
extended from time to time by exchanges of diplo- 
matic notes, implemented by congressional acts 
and appropriations. The jurisdiction of the 
United States Section has also been amplified by 
acts of Congress. Reference has already been made 
to the act of June 30, 1932, whereby the powers, 
duties, and functions of the United States Section 
of the International Water Commission were trans- 
ferred to the United States Section of the Inter- 
national Boundary Commission. By the act of 
August 19, 1935 * Congress authorized the Presi- 
dent to designate the United States Commissioner 





*49 Stat. 660. 
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to cooperate with representatives of Mexico in a 
study regarding the equitable use of the waters 
of the Lower Rio Grande and the Lower Colorado 
River and Tijuana River, for the purpose of ob- 
taining information which might be used as a 
basis for the negotiation of a treaty with Mexico 
relative to the use of the waters of those rivers, 
It was under the authority of this act that the data 
were assembled and negotiations with Mexico were 
commenced which led to the formulation of the 
present treaty. 

This act further authorized the Secretary of 
State, acting through the United States Commis- 
sioner, to conduct investigations relating to the 
defining, demarcation, fencing, or monumentation 
of the land and water boundaries between the 
United States and Mexico, to flood control, water 
resources, conservation and utilization of water, 
sanitation and prevention of pollution, channel 
rectification and stabilization, and other related 
matters on the international boundaries; to con- 
struct and maintain fences, monuments, and 
other demarcations of the boundaries, and sewer 
systems, water systems, and electric light, power, 
and gas systems crossing the international border; 
and to continue such works and operations as were 
then in progress and authorized by law. The 
President was authorized to construct, operate, 
and maintain, on the Rio Grande below Fort Quit- 
man, Texas, such works as were recommended to 
him as the result of such investigations and which 
he deemed necessary and proper, and to construct 
any works which might be provided for in a treaty 
with Mexico; and to repair, protect, maintain, or 
complete works then existing or under construe 
tion, and to construct any works designed to facili- 
tate compliance with the provisions of the treaties 
between the United States and Mexico. This act 
served the purpose of more definitely determining 
the scope of activity of the United States Section 
and of crystallizing its functions. 

Under the authority conferred by this act, and 
pursuant to exchanges of diplomatic notes with 
Mexico, several projects, implemented by congres- 
sional acts and appropriations, have been initi- 
ated by the Boundary Commission. Among them 
are the Nogales Flood Control Project, the Lower 
Tijuana Valley Sanitation Project, and the Lower 
Rio Grande Flood Control Project. The first two 
projects have been completed. The last, which is 
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designed to afford flood protection to the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley in the United States and Mex- 
ico, is in the process of completion. Each Section 
of the Commission—the United States and the 
Mexican—is carrying on the works situated within 
its own borders, independently of the other. 

By Public Resolution approved February 13, 
19355 the United States Section was authorized 
to conduct an investigation to determine the feasi- 
bility of effecting the canalization of the Rio 
Grande from the Caballo reservoir site in New 
Mexico to the international diversion dam near 
E] Paso, in order to facilitate Federal control of 
the channel of the Rio Grande and compliance by 
the United States with its obligations under the 
Water Convention of 1906. As a feature of this 
project, the construction of a diversion dam on 
the Rio Grande just above El Paso, wholly within 
the United States, was authorized by the act ap- 
proved August 29, 1935.° In order to regulate and 
control water deliveries to Mexico under the con- 
vention of 1906, the construction by the United 
States Section of the canalization feature of the 
project was authorized by the act of June 4, 1936." 
This project, consisting of the canalization of the 
channel of the Rio Grande from Caballo Dam to 
the American dam, a distance of about 100 miles, 
is nearing completion. The American dam and 
anal feature of the project is completed and is 
now being maintained by the United States Section 
under the authority of the act of August 19, 1935. 
The United States Section has also built and is 
maintaining fences along the land boundary. In 
connection with its hydrographic studies along the 
Rio Grande the United States Section operates 
some 50 gaging stations, over a distance of some 
1,500 miles of the Rio Grande stream system. 


Precedents for International Commissions 


The foregoing account presents a background 
of the Commission and its jurisdiction and func- 
tions. The pending treaty serves merely to extend 
that jurisdiction to embrace general supervision 
over the carrying out of treaty functions. The 
designation of an international joint commission 
to administer the terms of a treaty is by no means 
novel. Many precedents exist, some of them going 
back many years into the past. Among these 
precedents might be mentioned the treaty of De- 
cember 24, 1915 between Great Britain and Italy 
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providing for a permanent mixed commission to 
give effect to the agreements for the administration 
of the River Juba; the series of treaties relating 
to the utilization and distribution of the waters of 
the Tartaro River, including the treaty of Novem- 
ber 16, 1599 between Venice and Mantua, which 
provided for the appointment of commissioners to 
carry out the provisions of that treaty and of an 
earlier treaty; the treaties of May 26, 1866 and 
July 11, 1868 between France and Spain relating 
to the utilization of the boundary waters of the 
two countries; the treaty of December 17, 1914 - 
between France and Italy with regard to the 
utilization of the waters of the River Roya and 
its affluents, and which likewise provided for an 
international commission to administer the agree- 
ment; and the treaty of August 11, 1927 between 
Spain and Portugal relating to the River Duro, 
providing for an international commission to 
carry out certain of its provisions. Two of the 
oldest commissions set up to administer the use 
of the waters of international streams are the 
Central Commission of the Rhine, which was set 
up in 1815, and the European Commission of the 
Lower Danube, which was set up in 1856. 
Finally, there might be mentioned the treaty of 
January 11, 1909 between the United States and 
Great Britain relating to boundary waters and 
questions arising along the boundary between the 
United States and Canada, which set up an Inter- 
national Joint Commission with jurisdiction to 
pass upon the various questions arising under the 
treaty and to supervise the enforcement of various 
treaty provisions, including those relating to the 
use, obstruction, or diversion of boundary waters 
on either side of the line. This latter treaty, it is 
true, is subject to termination upon 12 months’ 
notice by either party. The substantive provisions 
of this treaty and the pending United States- 
Mexican water treaty, however, are quite dis- 
similar, and there is no provision in the treaty of 
1909 for the construction of any joint works of a 
permanent character, as is true of the present 
treaty. Because of the necessity of determining, 
with finality, the respective rights of the two 
countries in the waters of their international 
streams, and because of the fact that great inter- 
49 Stat. 24. 


*49 Stat. 961. 
"49 Stat. 1463, 
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national works of a permanent character are pro- 
vided for, it was inexpedient in the present treaty 
to provide for its unilateral termination. This 
may be done only by mutual agreement. 


Jurisdiction of Commission Under Treaty 


The specific powers and functions imposed upon 
the International Boundary Commission in the 
pending treaty must be considered. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to bear in mind the distinction 
between the jurisdiction of the Commission, as 
such, and the jurisdiction of its two component 
Sections: the United States and the Mexican. 
The powers of the Commission can be conveniently 
discussed as falling into three main categories: 
(1) jurisdiction over works; (2) jurisdiction over 
the administration of treaty functions; and (3) 
jurisdiction over the settlement of disputes. 
There is some overlapping of these functions. 


Jurisdiction Over Works 


With regard to the first, the pertinent portions 
of certain articles of the treaty are as follows: 


“ARTICLE 2 


“The jurisdiction of the Commission shall ex- 
tend to the limitrophe parts of the Rio Grande 
(Rio Bravo) and the Colorado River, to the land 
boundary between the two countries, and to works 
located upon their common boundary, each Section 
of the Commission retaining jurisdiction over that 
part of the works located within the limits of its 
own country. Neither Section shall assume juris- 
diction or control over works located within the 
limits of the country of the other without the ex- 
press consent of the Government of the latter. 
The works constructed, acquired or used in fulfill- 
ment of the provisions of this Treaty and located 
wholly within the territorial limits of either coun- 
try, although these works may be international in 
character, shall remain, except as herein otherwise 
specifically provided, under the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion and control of the Section of the Commission 
in whose country the works may be situated.” 


The purpose of this provision was to delimit 
the jurisdiction of the Commission and of the re- 
spective Sections. It makes plain that, as between 
the two nations, the joint jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission extends only to the limitrophe portions of 
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the boundary rivers, to the land boundary, and to 
works located thereon, and that neither Section of 
the Commission has any jurisdiction over works 
situated within the country of the other, even 
though these works are acquired or utilized in 
carrying out the provisions of the treaty. 

By way of illustration, the effect of this provi- 
sion is that the Mexican Section shall have no voice 
in the operation of Davis Dam, Imperial Dam, or 
the All-American Canal, even though these strue- 
tures are used in making deliveries of water to 
Mexico under the treaty. The provision has no 
bearing upon internal arrangements with respect 
to the operation and maintenance of these struc- 
tures. 

“ARTICLE 12 


“(b) The United States, within a period of five 
years from the date of the entry into force of this 
Treaty, shall construct in its own territory and at 
its expense, and thereafter operate and maintain 
at its expense, the Davis storage dam and reservoir, 
a part of the capacity of which shall be used to 
make possible the regulation at the boundary of 
the waters to be delivered to Mexico in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 15 of this Treaty.” 

It will be noted that the obligation here imposed 
is simply that the United States, and not any par- 
ticular agency thereof, shall construct, operate, 
and maintain the Davis Dam and reservoir, a part 
of the capacity of which is necessary to make pos- 
sible the regulation at the boundary of the waters 
to be delivered to Mexico. No specific jurisdiction 
is conferred on the United States Section of the 
Boundary Commission by virtue of this provision. 


“ARTICLE 20 


“The two Governments shall, through their re- 
spective Sections of the Commission, carry out the 
construction of works allotted to them. For this 
purpose the respective Sections of the Commission 
may make use of any competent public or private 
agencies in accordance with the laws of the re 
spective countries.” 


The effect of this provision is to vest in the 
spective Sections of the Commission the responsi 
bility for the construction of the works required by 
the terms of the treaty. The actual construction 
may be carried on by any competent public or pr 
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vate agency. The sole purpose of the provision is 
to vest the responsibility for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the treaty in one central agency, to which 
either country may look for compliance with the 
treaty terms. Here again, control of internal 
arrangements is not sought. 


“ARTICLE 23 


“Each Government shall retain, through its own 
Section of the Commission and within the limits 
and to the extent necessary to effectuate the pro- 
visions of this Treaty,® direct ownership, con- 
trol and jurisdiction within its own territory and 
in accordance with its own laws, over all real 
property—including that within the channel of 
any river—rights of way and rights in rem, that it 
may be necessary to enter upon and occupy for the 
construction, operation or maintenance of all the 
works constructed, acquired or used pursuant to 
this Treaty. Furthermore, each Government shall 
similarly acquire and retain in its own possession 
the titles, control and jurisdiction over such 
works.” 


“ARTICLE 24 


“The International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission shall have, in addition to the powers and 
duties otherwise specifically provided in this 
Treaty, the following powers and duties: 


“(b) To construct the works agreed upon or to 
supervise their construction and to operate and 
maintain such works or to supervise their opera- 
tion and maintenance, in accordance with the re- 
spective domestic laws of each country. Each Sec- 
tion shall have, to the extent necessary to give 
effect to the provisions of this Treaty, jurisdiction 
over the works constructed exclusively in the ter- 
ritory of its country whenever such works shall be 
connected with or shall directly affect the execu- 
tion of the provisions of this Treaty.” * 

These two provisions are the crucial ones in de- 
termining the extent of the jurisdiction of the two 
Sections over works situated within their respec- 
tive countries. It was felt necessary to have a cen- 
tral agency in which would be vested sole respon- 
sibility, subject, of course, to the control of the two 
Governments, for the carrying out of treaty terms. 
It would be impracticable to require the United 
States to deal with several Mexican agencies with 
respect to various provisions of the treaty, even 
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though these agencies should, as a matter of inter- 
nal arrangement, discharge some of the functions 
imposed upon the Mexican Section. By virtue of 
these provisions the United States looks to, and 
deals only with, the Mexican Section. The Mexi- 
can Section, in turn, deals with whatever Mexican 
agencies may be entrusted with various functions 
connected with the fulfilment of treaty terms. 
Similarly, the Mexican Section has a right to deal 
only with the United States Section of the Com- 
mission and is not required to deal with various 
other agencies, although, as a matter of internal 
arrangement, other agencies within the United 
States may directly operate and maintain some of 
the facilities connected with the fulfilment of 
treaty terms. The significant words in article 23 
are “within the limits and to the extent necessary 
to effectuate the provisions of this Treaty” and, in 
article 24, “to the extent necessary to give effect to 
the provisions of this Treaty.” 

By way of illustration, part of the capacity of 
Davis Dam is necessary to regulate Mexico’s water 
at the boundary. This does not mean that the 
United States Section of the Commission must 
build Davis Dam, nor that it must exercise juris- 
diction over its maintenance and operation. 
Neither does article 12(b), quoted above, require 
this. On the contrary, the only requirement is that 
the dam be built by the United States and that 
its operation and maintenance be such as to insure 
that releases are made at the times and in the 
amounts necessary to satisfy treaty requirements. 


RIO GRANDE 

On the Lower Rio Grande the treaty works 
which would fall under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission are the international storage, flood- 
control, and diversion dams and incidental works. 
Since from Fort Quitman, Texas, to the Gulf of 
Mexico the Rio Grande is the boundary between 
the two nations, it is obvious that these works are 
purely international in character, and consequently 
they must be under the jurisdiction of an inter- 
national agency. 

Certain international storage dams are specifi- 
cally provided for by the treaty. With respect to 
the other works, there is no absolute obligation 


upon the part of the two Governments to con- 


* Italics are the author’s. 
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struct any of them. The jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission with respect to these works in the first 
instance is to investigate, study, prepare plans, 
and make recommendations. Only with the ap- 
proval of the two Governments can any of such 
works, including hydroelectric works at the in- 
ternational storage dams, be built. 


COLORADO RIVER 


With respect to the Colorado River, the only 
works which are specifically enumerated are those 
provided for by article 12 of the treaty. The first 
of these is the Mexican diversion structure, which 
will be under the jurisdiction of the Commission 
only if it is built in the boundary section of the 
river. In that event the structure will be built, 
operated, and maintained by the Commission, but 
at the expense of Mexico. Regardless of where it 
is located, provision is made for the construction of 
such levees, interior drainage facilities, and other 
works as may be necessary to protect lands within 
the United States against damage from such floods 
and seepage as might result from the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of this diversion struc- 
ture. These works are to be constructed, operated, 
and maintained at the expense of Mexico by 
the respective Sections of the Commission or 
under their supervision, each within the territory 
of its own country. The United States agrees to 
build the Davis storage dam and reservoir within 
its own territory. It should be noted that the Com- 
mission is to have no jurisdiction whatsoever over 
the construction, maintenance, or operation of this 
structure. Congress had already authorized the 
building of this dam by the Bureau of Reclamation 
prior to the negotiation of the present treaty, and 
work had actually started before the necessity of 
the war program required its suspension. The 
United States further agrees to construct, or ac- 
quire, in its own territory the works necessary to 
convey water to the Mexican diversion points on 
the international land boundaries, including (1) 
the canal and other works from the lower end of 
the Pilot Knob Wasteway to the international 
boundary; (2) if requested by Mexico, a canal con- 
necting the Mexican main diversion structure with 
the Mexican canal system at the international 
boundary near San Luis, Sonora. These works are 
to be constructed, or acquired, and operated and 
maintained at the expense of Mexico, Here again 
neither the Commission nor the Mexican Section 
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has any jurisdiction over their construction, opera- 
tion, or maintenance. Provision is made for 
the construction, operation, and maintenance of 
stream-gaging stations and water-measuring de- 
vices in the limitrophe section of the river and on 
all facilities used for the delivery of water to Mexi- 
co. The Commission, however, has jurisdiction 
over only those situated in the limitrophe section of 
the river. Article 13 of the treaty authorizes the 
Commission to investigate and prepare plans for 
flood control on the Lower Colorado River between 
Imperial Dam and the Gulf of California, but the 
two Governments agree to construct only such 


_ works as they may specifically approve. 


The works enumerated are all the works pro- 
vided for by the treaty with respect to the Colo- 
rado River. No others can be constructed by the 
Commission or by the United States Section under 
the terms of the treaty. 


TIJUANA RIVER 


With respect to the Tijuana River, the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission is limited to investigating 
and submitting to the two Governments for their 
approval recommendations for the equitable dis- 
tribution of the Tijuana River system, plans for 
storage and flood control, estimates of costs, and 
recommendations as to the manner in which the 
works or the costs thereof should be prorated be- 
tween the two Governments. The two Govern- 
ments assume no obligation other than to construct 
such works and to carry out such other recom- 
mendations of the Commission as they may mu- 
tually approve. 


Jurisdiction of Commission Over Administration 
Of Treaty Functions 


With respect to the administration of treaty 
functions, general supervision is confined to the 
International Boundary Commission. This was 
likewise true with respect to the convention of 
March 1, 1889, the convention of March 20, 1905 
providing for the elimination of bancos from the 
effects of the treaty of 1884, and the convention of 
February 1, 1933 providing for the rectification of 
the Rio Grande in the El Paso - Juarez Valley. 
Its jurisdiction is confined by article 2 of the treaty 
to the land and water boundaries and to works 
thereon. By paragraph (c) of article 24, the Com 
mission is given jurisdiction 2 
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“to exercise and discharge the specific powers and 
duties entrusted to the Commission by this and 
other treaties and agreements in force between the 
two countries, and to carry into execution and pre- 
vent the violation of the provisions of those treaties 
and agreements”. 


Its jurisdiction, then, is limited to the discharge 
of the functions specifically provided for by treaty 
or by other agreement. These functions, as far as 
the joint Commission is concerned, are confined to 
the construction, operation, and maintenance of 
purely international works, which have already 
been discussed, and to matters of international im- 
port arising on the land and water boundaries be- 
tween the two countries. 


Jurisdiction Over Settlement of Disputes 


Very little need be said about the jurisdiction of 
the Commission over the settlement of disputes. 
Paragraph (d) of article 24 vests in the Com- 
mission power 


“to settle all differences that may arise between the 
two Governments with respect to the interpreta- 
tion or application of this Treaty, subject to the 
approval of the two Governments. In any case 
in which the Commissioners do not reach an agree- 
ment, they shall so inform their respective govern- 
ments reporting their respective opinions and 
the grounds therefor and the points upon which 
they differ, for discussion and adjustment of the 
difference through diplomatic channels and for 
application where proper of the general or special 
agreements which the two Governments have 
concluded for the settlement of controversies.” 


Since the decisions of the Commission in this re- 
spect are subject to the approval of the two Gov- 
ernments, the Commission in effect acts only in 
an advisory capacity. 


Approval or Veto Power of Governments 


It should be noted at this point that all the de- 
cisions of the Commission, whether they pertain 
to works, or to the administration of treaty provi- 
sions, or to the settlement of disputes, are subject 
to the approval of the two Governments. In many 
cases specific approval is required. In all other 
cases a veto power is reserved in each of the two 
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Governments by virtue of article 25, which pro- 
vides in part that— 

“except where the specific approval of the two 
Governments is required by any provision of this 
Treaty, if one of the Governments fails to com- 
municate to the Commission its approval or dis- 
approval of a decision of the Commission within 
thirty days reckoned from the date of the Minute 
in which it shall have been pronounced, the Minute 
in question and the decisions which it contains 
shall be considered to be approved by that Govern- 
ment. The Commissioners, within the limits of 
their respective jurisdictions, shall execute the 
decisions of the Commission that are approved 
by both Governments. 

“If either Government disapproves a decision 
of the Commission the two Governments shall take 
cognizance of the matter, and if an agreement 
regarding such matter is reached between the two 
Governments, the agreement shall be communi- 
cated to the Commissioners, who shall take such 
further proceedings as may be necessary to carry 
out such agreement.” 


Jurisdiction of the United States Section 


Much of what has been said with respect to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission is applicable also 
to the jurisdiction of the United States Section. 
The jurisdiction of the Commission, of course, at- 
taches only to the purely international works and 
to the joint administration of treaty functions. 
The jurisdiction of the United States Section of 
the Commission attaches to the United States 
portion of the international works, to works in 
this country to be used exclusively or primarily 
for the performance of treaty functions, and to 
general administration of the United States ob- 
ligations and the protection of its rights under 
the treaty. If this was not made plain by the 
treaty itself, it is now made entirely clear by the 
provisions of the protocol, which will become an 
integral part of the treaty, if and when both are 
ratified. The protocol refers primarily to juris- 
diction over works under the terms of the treaty. 
To the extent that works situated in this country 
are to be used exclusively for the performance 
of treaty functions, they will be under the juris- 
diction of the United States Section. The same 
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is true as to those works along the boundary used 
primarily for this purpose. The works that are 
to be used only partly for the discharge of treaty 
functions will be left under the jurisdiction and 
control of the agency which now or hereafter may 
be vested by domestic law with such jurisdiction 
and control. The Commission, as such, has no con- 
trol over any works situated within this country. 
Most of the works which are to be constructed are 
specifically enumerated in the treaty. Those which 
are not specifically enumerated, but which are to 
await further investigation and study, are nar- 
rowly circumscribed. Those on the Rio Grande 
are confined almost entirely to the main stream. 
No works other than stream-gaging stations on 
the United States tributaries of the Rio Grande 
are provided for. On the Colorado River the only 
works the construction of which is not specifically 
provided for by the treaty but which may be built 
under its terms are flood-control works below Im- 
perial Dam. With respect to all the works which 
are left to future determination there is, of course, 
the necessity for the joint approval of the two Gov- 
ernments and the necessity for congressional ap- 
propriations. A few illustrations will be helpful: 


RIO GRANDE 
On the Rio Grande, as has been said, the only 
works which are contemplated immediately are 
the international storage and flood-control dams, 
which must necessarily fall under the jurisdiction 
of the Commission. Diversion dams and other 
ancillary works, and works of flood control and 
river rectification are left for future determina- 
tion. To the extent that they may be built in the 
future, the international works of this character 
would likewise be under the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. The only works, then, which appar- 
ently come under the jurisdiction of the United 
States Section alone are the gaging stations near 
the mouths of the tributaries, necessary to measure 
_ the United States contributions to the main stream. 
Many of these gaging stations are presently being 
operated and maintained by the United States 
Section. 


COLORADO RIVER 

With respect to the Colorado River, the juris- 
diction of the United States Section is confined 
to those works situated along the boundary and 
to those which are to be devoted exclusively to the 
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fulfilment of treaty provisions, such as flood con- 
trol and other protective works provided for by 
the treaty; the canal, and other works necessary 
to convey water from the lower end of the Pilot 
Knob Wasteway to the international boundary; 
the canal connecting the Mexican main diversion 
structure with the Mexican system of canals on the 
international land boundary near San Luis, So- 
nora, if such a canal is built under the provisions of 
the treaty; and the gaging stations necessary to 
measure the water deliveries to Mexico at any 
point on the boundary. 

Since Davis Dam, Imperial Dam, and the Im- 
perial Dam- Pilot Knob Reach of the All- 
American Canal are to be used only partly for the 
delivery of Mexican waters, these will presumably 
be left under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, subject, of course, to the will of 
Congress. 


Jurisdiction of United States Section Over Admin- 
istration of Treaty Functions 


The jurisdiction of the United States Section, 
as distinguished from that of the Commission, 
over the administration of treaty functions is very 
limited. The United States Section is the repre- 
sentative of the United States in performing the 
treaty obligations of the United States to Mexico, 
and also in seeing that Mexico’s obligations to the 
United States are carried out. The underlying 
idea is that all treaty functions should be cen- 
tralized in an international agency and that the 
functions to be performed by interior agencies, to 
the extent that they bear upon the performance 
of international functions, should be correlated 
and carried out in cooperation with the respective 
national Section, 


RIO GRANDE 
On the Rio Grande, for instance, the principal 
duties of the Commission will be to build, oper- 


ate, and maintain the international works on the , 


boundary portion of the river and to keep ac- 
count of the waters allocated to each country. 
The duty of the United States Section will be to 
measure inflows into the main stream from the 
United States tributaries, so that the United States 
will receive credit therefor, and to measure certain 
diversions and uses which are chargeable against 
the United States allocations. With respect to the 
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use within the United States of its share of the 
waters, neither the Commission nor the United 
States Section has any jurisdiction whatsoever. 

Present existing diversions in both countries are 
fully protected by the treaty. With respect to 
those which may be made in the future, the sole 
province of the United States Commissioner is to 
determine that at the times and places where the 
diversions are proposed there is sufficient water 
within the allocated share of the United States to 
satisfy the proposed use. Aside from this it is 
entirely a matter for State authorities, under State 
laws, to determine the disposition of the waters. 

It is noteworthy that the treaty does not guaran- 
tee any contribution from the tributaries of the 
Rio Grande within the United States. It therefore 
makes no difference in the operation of the treaty 
whether these waters are utilized along the tribu- 
taries themselves or on lands in Texas bordering 
on the main stream below the tributaries. This 
is a matter entirely for the decision of the duly 
constituted State authorities under the provisions 
of State law. If and when hydroelectric power 
should be generated at the international dams, by 
agreement between the two countries, the disposi- 
tion of the United States share of the power so 
generated is a matter for congressional determina- 
tion. Article 19 provides: 


“The two Governments shall conclude such spe- 
cial agreements as may be necessary to regulate 
the generation, development and disposition of 
electric power at international plants, including 
the necessary provisions for the export of electric 
current.” 


Under this provision and under the terms of the 
protocol, the disposition of the power belonging 
to the United States will be in the hands of such 
agency as is now, or may hereafter be, vested with 
such authority by act of Congress. 


COLORADO RIVER 

With respect to the Colorado, jurisdiction of the 
United States Section will extend to the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the facilities 
to be used exclusively for the fulfilment of treaty 
obligations and to supervise water deliveries to 
Mexico. For this latter purpose its duty will 
simply be to communicate the Mexican schedules 
of delivery to the operators of Davis Dam, Im- 
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perial Dam, and the All-American Canal, in order 
that releases may be made in such a manner as 
to make possible the regulation at the boundary 
of the waters delivered to Mexico. It will also 
have the duty of measuring the water delivered 
to Mexico at all points of delivery. 


Conclusion 


Briefly, then, the treaty equitably apportions 
the waters of the three international streams. It 
makes provision for the construction or utilization 
of such works as are necessary to make the division 
effective and to permit the most efficient and eco- 
nomical use of the waters. It vests in an already 
existing and experienced international agency gen- 
eral supervision over the carrying out of treaty 
provisions, subject at all times to the control of the 
two Governments. The United States Section acts 
as the United States representative in the discharge 
of functions imposed upon the United States and 
in the protection of United States rights under the 
treaty, subject to the control of the United States 
Government and, where expenditures of funds are 
involved, to congressional appropriations. In ef- 
fect, it acts as a clearinghouse through which mat- 
ters involving treaty rights, obligations, and func- 
tions are cleared, without encroaching in any way 
upon the jurisdiction of any interior agency, Fed- 
eral, State, or local. 


International Wheat Council 


DESIGANATION 
DELEGATION 


[Released to the press January 16] 

The Honorable Paul H. Appleby, who has been 
serving as chairman of the American Delega- 
tion to the International Wheat Council, recently 
resigned as a member of that body, and President 
Roosevelt has approved the designation of Mr. 
Leslie A. Wheeler, Director of the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations, Department of Agri- 
culture, as chairman of this Government’s Dele- 
gation to take the place of Mr. Appleby. Mr. 
Wheeler has been a member of the American 
Delegation to the Council since it was set up in 
1942." 


OF CHAIRMAN OF AMERICAN 


* Butietin of Nov. 5, 1944, p. 586. 
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Trade Controls Today in the Middle East 


By FREDERICK WINANT* 


WISH with all my heart and soul that today 

we might talk in the past tense of the war in 
Europe. Such is not our good fortune, although 
we shall be forever in debt to our fighting forces 
for their magnificent accomplishments on land, 
at sea, and in the air. The war in Europe con- 
tinues—with the certainty of Allied victory but 
without an assurance of how long it will be until 
our prayers are granted, 

In considering and planning civilian supplies, 
we cannot ignore the grim factor of a continuing 
and devastating war. In this total war, civilian 
supplies are contingent upon military supplies— 
even in an area from which military operations 
have receded. For these reasons, we must weigh 
carefully what should be done in regard to civilian 
supplies for the Middle East at this stage of 
affairs, 

For some three months we and the British have 
been working on a scheme for the orderly relaxa- 
tion of Middle East Supply Center controls. By 
way of parenthesis, I should add that when we 
started these considerations the future appeared 
brighter than it appears today. During this pe- 
riod of the past few months, James M. Landis, 
Director of American Economic Operations in the 
Middle East, with the personal rank of Minister, 
has concentrated to a large degree on the problem 
of relaxations. He has worked closely with officials 
concerned in our Government and with corre- 
sponding British officials in both London and 
Cairo. The subject of relaxation of Middle East 
Supply Center controls also received the serious 
attention of the Special Economic Mission to the 
Middle East under the chairmanship of Ambas- 
sador William S. Culbertson. 

From these combined efforts, a plan has evolved 
which was put into effect on January 1, 1945—this, 
in spite of the change in certain timetables because 
of the continuance of the European war. 

The most important feature of the change being 
made is that for a wide range of items Middle East 
Supply Center control over imports will cease. It 
will be for the Middle Eastern countries to make 


*Mr. Winant is an Adviser in the War Areas Economic 
Division, Office of Wartime Economic Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 


their own arrangements with exporting countries 
for supply of these goods, subject only to limita- 
tions described below. 

The shipping situation remains so acute as to 
limit total tonnage which can be allocated to meet 
Middle East requirements. Further, a number of 
commodities are still in very short supply through- 
out the world, and in respect to these commodities 
the Middle East Supply Center will continue to 
exercise its function of insuring that essential re- 
quirements of Middle East territories are ade- 
quately and equitably met. 

It has been decided, therefore : 


(a) that Middle East requirements of commodi- 
ties, such as cereals, fertilizers, and tea, the move- 
ment of which makes heavy demands on shipping, 
will continue to be estimated and sponsored by the 
Middle East Supply Center; 

(b) that import licenses for a comparatively 
short list of commodities and products in world 
short supply, such as trucks, tires, and textiles, will 
continue to require Middle East Supply Center ap- 
proval, which, where possible, will be delegated to 
local Middle East Supply Center representatives; 

(c) that for all other items Middle East Supply 
Center control will be withdrawn. There will still 
be, however, certain limitations on uncontrolled 
imports of supplies in this group. For example, 
certain exporting countries overseas may maintain 
export controls, and in addition, exchange-control 
regulations may be a limiting factor, Finally, as 
indicated above, the shipping situation will impose 
a tonnage ceiling on the amount of goods in this 
group which can be imported. It will therefore be 
the responsibility of the governments of Middle 
Eastern territories to decide what is to be imported 
and to insure that tonnage and supplies available 
are used to the best advantage and to meet essential 


needs. 


The new plan is the first step in the gradual 
freeing of trade from wartime restrictions. As 
the supply and shipping situation eases, Middle 
East Supply Center control will be progressively 
withdrawn. 

In giving thus the broad outline of the new plan, 
I believe I should add some caution as to the im- 
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mediate effect on supplies. It is not expected that 
the new plan will mean any radical change; rather 
the new plan should be accepted as providing a 
system for the progressive freeing of restrictions 
toward a better supply position and a more speedy 
service. 

The chief difficulties in increasing quickly the 
quantity and kind of goods for Middle East con- 
sumption lie with shipping, certain supplies, and 
the dollar exchange. 

In the matter of shipping, it is not reasonable 
in view of increasing war demands to expect addi- 
tional tonnage. What we can anticipate, however, 
is a continued better utilization of the shipping 
space allocated for civilian cargoes, as has occurred 
in recent months. Of course, the shipping position 
for civilian cargoes will remain dependent upon 
the shipping position for military cargoes. War 
demands will continue to receive first priority. 

The shortage of certain commodities needs no 
amplification at this point. 

In regard to dollar exchange, there is little that 
can be predicted at the moment. The problem is 
not confined to the Middle East; it is a global prob- 
lem. Just what will be worked out for the Middle 
East is difficult to foretell. You may be sure that 
we shall stay as close to this problem as such a 
situation permits. 

In going ahead’ with the new plan at a time 
when it appears that the European war will last 
longer, perhaps much longer, than previously esti- 
mated, I believe we shall be taking some risks, 
but I feel that the risks are worth taking in order 
to start a trend away from war controls and a 
return to normal commercial transactions. Any 
such change whenever inaugurated will mean mov- 
ing from a known operation to an operation in- 


volving certain unknown elements. Progress can- 


not be made without incurring some risks. 

I believe that I could be accused of shortsight- 
edness or perhaps of evading an issue if I were 
to confide my remarks to the present only. We all 
must look to the future and we all must try to 
make something of the future. 

It was my privilege to serve as secretary of the 
Culbertson Mission in the Middle East during its 
study of existing wartime controls. The purpose 
of the Mission, as you probably know, was to re- 
view on the ground the problems involved in re- 
turning trade to normal channels as rapidly as 
wartime conditions permit and to recommend pro- 
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cedures which would insure the fullest possible 
participation of private business in such govern- 
ment transactions as may be required in view of 
wartime exigencies, 

In the study of this problem in those countries of 
the Middle East visited by the members of the 
Mission, the relation of exports and imports 
naturally came to the fore. I believe all the mem- 
bers were struck by the great pent-up demand for 
goods of all sorts. The members were also atten- 
tive to the prospects of the long-range require- 
ments of the area for certain products of American 
manufacture. As background, they reviewed the 
pre-war status of commerce between the United 
States and the Middle East. From these studies it 
was felt that the immediate prospect of large 
trade should not be confused with the long-range 
prospect; neither should the future be appraised 
inflexibly in terms of the past. In other words, 
the opinion reached was that trade with the Middle 
East would be greater in the future than in the 
past. The degree of increase in our exports gen- 
erally will depend to a large extent on the ability 
and willingness of the United States to accept for- 
eign products as imports. We must remember 
that exports and imports are partners in world 
trade and that the success of one partner is depend- 
ent upon the success of the other partner. 

I should like to mention another matter and that 
is the role of the United States, as I see it, in the 
broader aspects of Middle East economics, 








Discussions Between the United 
States and the United Kingdom 
on War Crimes 


[Released to the press January 17] 


The Governments of the United States 
and of the United Kingdom are at present, 
as they have been for some time past, in 
regular consultation on the subject of war 
crimes and war criminals. Neither Gov- 
ernment has yet communicated to the other 
or to the United Nations War Crimes Com- 
mission its final views on the recent recom- 
mendations made by the Commission. 
Both Governments hope to do this in the 
near future as soon as the present discus- 
sions between them have been concluded. 
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During the war we found it desirable to par- 
ticipate in the general economic plans of the 
countries of the Middle East. We did this for 
the better prosecution of the war and for the bene- 
fit of the peoples of the Middle Eastern countries. 
In so performing a war function, we have gained 
a better insight into the problems of the area as 
a whole and of the individual countries which go 
to make up that area. At the same time, the peo- 
ple and officials of the several countries have 
learned more about American products and Amer- 
ican ways. In short, we have developed a better 
and more realistic understanding with that part 
of the world. 

For myself, and I speak personally, I hope 
strongly that we shall continue our interests in 
the broad economic life of the Middle East. I 
have in mind certain functions performed through 
the instrumentality of the Middle East Supply 
Center during the war period, such as agricultural 
improvement, public health as evolved from the 
handling of medical supplies, and statistical and 
research undertakings which have registered bene- 
ficial effects. 

Assistance of this kind in a form which would be 
welcomed by the people concerned would be in 
keeping with the excellent reputation of the 
United States in the Middle East in matters of 
general public welfare. The high cultural stand- 
ard of the American University at Beirut and 
other universities and educational centers of simi- 
lar origin and sponsorship; the human appeal of 
the hospitals and public-health units so wisely 
administered without religious prejudice; the 
technical ability of graduates returning from agri- 
cultural colleges in the United States; the world 
renown accruing from the discoveries of our 
archeologists—all these benefits have left a lasting 
impression on the minds and hearts of the peoples 
and governments of the countries of the Middle 
East. 

There is little doubt that the Middle Eastern au- 
thorities will look to the United States for assist- 
ance in those fields where for generations our 
educators, missionaries, scientists, and technicians 
have made so large a voluntary contribution. 
There is little question that Americans will be 
wanted as advisers on problems of agriculture, 
sanitation, disease, nutrition, and rural education. 
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They will also be wanted in other technical fields, 
such as motor transport and communications. 

In my opinion, it will be sound foreign policy 
and in the public interest for the United States 
Government to prepare for these anticipated re- 
quests with a broad-gage program for providing 
competent technicians at a reasonable cost. I be- 
lieve that a continued association of this nature on 
the part of our citizens with the peoples of the 
Middle East will help in making something of the 
future. 


Radio Programs To Be 
Sponsored by the Department 
Of State 


[Released to the press January 19] 


The Department of State will sponsor the first 
six in a series of programs dealing with the sub- 
ject “America’s Foreign Policy”, to be broadcast 
over the network of the National Broadcasting 
Company on consecutive Saturdays at 7 p.m, 
E.W.T., beginning February 24. 

The theme of the Department’s programs will be 
“Building the Peace”. Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., it is expected, will participate in 
the opening program. Participating in subsequent 
programs will be Under Secretary Joseph C. Grew 
and Assistant Secretaries Dean Acheson, William 
L. Clayton, Nelson A. Rockefeller, James C. Dunn, 
Julius C. Holmes, and Archibald MacLeish. Mr. 
MacLeish will act as chairman for the six broad- 
casts. 

The broadcasts will undertake first to study the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals. Subsequently the 
series will turn to foreign economic policy, policy 
toward liberated areas and enemy countries, and 
Latin American relations. Questions from quali- 
fied experts and the radio audience will be invited. 

Specific participants in the individual broad- 
casts will be announced later. 

This will be the second time that officials of the 
Department of State have appeared on the air to 
interpret the Department’s organization and its 
actual work in promoting international coopera- 
tion and security. A series of four broadcasts en- 
titled “The Department of State Speaks”, was 
presented by the National Broadcasting Company 
during January 1944, 
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Armistice Terms for Hungary 


[Released to the press January 21) 


The terms of the Hungarian armistice agree- 
ment which has been signed in Moscow follow: * 


AGREEMENT CONCERNING AN ARMISTICE BETWEEN 
THE Union or Soviet Soctatist REPUBLICS, THE 
Untrrep Kinepom or Great Brirarin AND Norta- 
ERN IRELAND, AND THE Unirep SrarTes OF 
AMERICA ON THE OnE HAND anp HunGary on 
THE OTHER 


The Provisional National Government of Hun- 
gary, recognizing the fact of the defeat of Hun- 
gary in the war against the Soviet Union, the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America, 
and other United Nations, accepts the armistice 
terms presented by the Governments of the above- 
mentioned three powers, acting on behalf of all the 
United Nations which are in a state of war with 
Hungary. 

On the basis of the foregoing the representative 
of the Allied (Soviet) High Command, Marshal 
of the Soviet Union K. E. Voroshilov, duly au- 
thorized thereto by the Governments of the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
of America, acting on behalf of all the United Na- 
tions which are at war with Hungary, on the one 
hand and the representatives of the Provisional 
National Government of Hungary, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Mr. Janos Gyéngyési, Colonel 
General Janos Vérés, and State Secretary of the 
Cabinet of Ministers, Mr. Istvin Balogh, on the 
other, holding proper full powers, have signed the 
following conditions: 


ArticteI. (A) Hungary has withdrawn from 
the war against the U.S. S. R. and the other United 
Nations, including Czechoslovakia, has severed all 
relations with Germany and has declared war 
on Germany. 

(B) The Government of Hungary undertakes 
to disarm the German armed forces in Hungary 
and to hand them over as prisoners of war. 

The Government of Hungary also undertakes to 
intern nationals of Germany. 

(C) The Government of Hungary undertakes to 
maintain and make available such land, sea and 
air forces as may be specified for service under the 
general direction of the Allied (Soviet) High Com- 


mand. In this connection Hungary will provide 
not less than eight infantry divisions with corps 
troops. These forces must not be used on Allied 
territory except with the prior consent of the Allied 
Government concerned. 

(D) On the conclusion of hostilities against 
Germany, the Hungarian armed forces must be de- 
mobilized and put on a peace footing under the 
supervision of the Allied Control Commission. 
(See Annex to Article I.) 

Articte II, Hungary has accepted the obliga- 
tion to evacuate all Hungarian troops and officials 
from the territory of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia 
and Rumania occupied by her within the limits of 
the frontiers of Hungary existing on December 31, 
1937, and also to repeal all legislative and adminis- 
trative provisions relating to the annexation or in- 
corporation into Hungary of Czechoslovak, Yugo- 
slav and Rumanian territory. 

Artic.te III. The Government and High Com- 
mand of Hungary will ensure to the Soviet and 
other Allied forces facilities for the free movement 
on Hungarian territory in any direction if, in the 
opinion of the Allied (Soviet) High Command, the 
military situation requires this, the Government 
and High Command of Hungary giving such move- 
ment every possible assistance with their own 
means of communication and at their own expense 
on land, on the water and in the air. (See Annex 
to Article ITI.) 

ArticLe IV. The Government of Hungary will 
immediately release al] Allied prisoners of war and 
internees. Pending further instructions the Gov- 
ernment of Hungary will at its own expense pro- 
vide all Allied prisoners of war and internees, dis- 
placed persons and refugees, including nationals of 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, with adequate 
food, clothing, medical services, and sanitary and 
hygienic requirements, and also with means of 
transportation for the return of any such persons 
to their own country, 

Articte V. The Government of Hungary will 
immediately release, regardless of citizenship and 


nationality, all persons held in confinement in 


Telegraphic text. For armistice terms for Rumania, 
see BULLETIN of Sept. 17, 1944, p. 289, and for Bulgaria, 
Oct. 29, 1944, p. 492, 
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connection with their activities in favor of the 
United Nations or because of their sympathies 
with the United Nations’ cause or for racial or 
religious reasons, and will repeal all discrimina- 
tory legislation and disabilities arising therefrom. 

The Government of Hungary will take all the 
necessary measures to ensure that all displaced per- 
sons and refugees within the limits of Hungarian 
territory, including Jews and stateless persons, 
are accorded at least the same measure of protec- 
tion and security as its own nationals. 

Articte VI. The Government of Hungary un- 
dertakes to return to the Soviet Union, and also to 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia and to the other 
United Nations, by the dates specified by the Al- 
lied Control Commission, and in complete good 
order, all valuables and materials removed during 
the war to Hungary from the United Nations’ 
territory and belonging to state, public or coopera- 
tive organizations, enterprises, institutions or 
individual citizens, such as factory and works 
equipment, locomotives, rolling stock, tractors, 
motor vehicles, historic monuments, museum 
treasures and any other property. 

Articiz VII. The Government and High Com- 
mand of Hungary undertake to hand over ab 
booty into the hands of the Allied (Soviet) High 
Command all German war material located on 
Hungarian territory including vessels of the fleet 
of Germany. 

Articie VIII. The Government and High Com- 
mand of Hungary undertake not to permit, with- 
out the authorization of the Allied Control Com- 
mission, the export or expropriation of any form 
of property (including valuables and currency) 
belonging to Germany or her nationals or to per- 
sons resident in German territory or in territories 
occupied by Germany. They will safeguard such 
property in the manner specified by the Allied 
Control Commission. 

Articte IX. The Government and High Com- 
mand of Hungary undertake to hand over to the 
Allied (Soviet) High Command all vessels belong- 
ing to or having belonged to the United Nations 
which are located in Hungarian Danubian ports, 
no matter at whose disposal these vessels may be, 
for use during the period of the war against Ger- 
many by the Allied (Soviet) High Command in 
the general interests of the Allies, these vessels 
subsequently to be returned to their owners. 
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The Government of Hungary will bear the full 
material responsibility for any damage or destruc- 
tion of the aforementioned property until the mo- 
ment of its transfer to the Allied (Soviet) High 
Command. 

Articte X. Hungarian merchant vessels, 
whether in Hungarian or foreign waters, shall be 
subject to the operational control of the Allied 
(Soviet) High Command for use in the general 
interests of the Allies. 

Articte XI. The Government of Hungary will 
make regular payments in Hungarian currency 
and provide commodities (fuel, foodstuffs, et 
cetera), facilities and services as may be required 
by the Allied (Soviet) High Command for the 
fulfillment of its functions as well as for the needs 
of missions and representatives of the Allied states 
connected with the Allied Control Commission. 

The Government of Hungary will also assure, in 
the case of need, the use and regulation of the 
work of industrial and transport enterprises, 
means of communication, power stations, enter- 
prises and installations of public utility, stores of 
fuel and other material in accordance with in- 
structions issued during the armistice by the 
Allied (Soviet) High Command or the Allied 
Control Commission. (See Annex to Article XL) 

ArrticLe XII. Losses caused to the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia by military opera- 
tions and by the occupation by Hungary of the ter- 
ritories of these states will be made good by Hun- 
gary to the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia, but taking into consideration that 
Hungary has not only withdrawn from the war 
against the United Nations but has declared war 
against Germany, the parties agree that compen- 
sation for the indicated losses will be made by 
Hungary not in full but only in part; namely, 
to the amount of 300,000,000 American dollars 
payable over six years in commodities (machine 
equipment, river craft, grain, livestock, et cetera), 
the sum to be paid to the Soviet Union to amount 
to 200,000,000 American dollars and the sum to be 
paid to Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia to amount 
to 100,000,000 American dollars. 

Compensation will be paid by Hungary for loss 
and damage caused by the war to other Allied 
states and their nationals, the amount of com- 
pensation to be fixed at a later date. (See Annex 
to Article XII.) 
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Articte XIII. The Government of Hungary 
undertakes to restore all legal rights and interests 
of the United Nations and their nationals on Hun- 
garian territory as they existed before the war and 
also to return their property in complete good 
order. 

Arricte XIV. Hungary will cooperate in the 
apprehension and trial, as well as the surrender 
to the Governments concerned, of persons accused 
of war crimes. 

Articte XV. The Government of Hungary un- 
dertakes to dissolve immediately all pro-Hitler or 
other fascist political, military, para-military and 
other organizations on Hungarian territory con- 
ducting propaganda hostile to the United Nations 
and not to tolerate the existence of such organiza- 
tions in the future. 

Articte XVI. The publication, introduction 
and distribution in Hungary of periodical or non- 
periodical literature, the presentation of theatrical 
performances or films, the operation of wireless 
stations, post, telegraph and telephone services 
will take place in agreement with the Allied (So- 
viet) High Command. (See Annex to Article 
XVI.) 

Articte XVII. Hungarian civil administration 
will be restored in the whole area of Hungary sep- 
arated by not less than 50-100 kilometres (depend- 
ing upon conditions of terrain) from the front line, 
Hungarian administrative bodies undertaking to 
carry out, in the interests of the reestablishment 
of peace and security, instructions and orders 
of the Allied (Soviet) High Command or Allied 
Control Commission issued by them for the pur- 
pose of securing the execution of these armistice 
terms. 

Articte XVIII. For the whole of the period 
of the armistice there will be established in Hun- 
gary an Allied Control Commission which will 
regulate and supervise the execution of the armis- 
tice terms under the chairmanship of the repre- 
sentative of the Allied (Soviet) High Command 
and with the participation of representatives of 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 

During the period between the coming into force 
of the armistice and the conclusion of hostilities 
against Germany, the Allied Control Commis- 
sion will be under the general direction of the 
Allied (Soviet) High Command. (See Annex to 
Article XVIII.) 
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Articte XIX. The Vienna Arbitration Award 
of November 2, 1938 and the Vienna Award of 
August 30, 1940, are hereby declared to be null 
and void. 

Articte XX. The present terms come into force 
at the moment of their signing. 

Done in Moscow January 20, 1945, in one copy 
which will be entrusted to the safekeeping of the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, in the Russian, English and Hungarian 
languages, the Russian and English texts being 
authentic. 

Certified copies of the present agreement, with 
Annexes, will be transmitted by the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to each 
of the other Governments on whose behalf the pres- 
ent agreement is being signed. 

For the Governments of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and the 
United States of America: 

Marshal K. E. VorosHinov. 

For the Provisional National Government of 
Hungary: 

JA4nos Grbénerdst, Colonel General JANnos 
Voros, and Istvan Batocn. 


ANNEX TO AGREEMENT CONCERNING AN ARMISTICE 
BetwEen THE Union or Sovier Socrauist Re- 
PUBLICS, THE UNITED K1nepom or Great BriraIn 
AND NorTHERN IRELAND, AND THE UNITED STATES 
or AMERICA ON THE ONE Hanp ano HunearRy ON 
THE Oruer, Sianep 1n Moscow, January 20, 
1945. 

A. Annex to Article I. 

The Hungarian Military Command shall hand 
over to the Allied (Soviet) High Command within 
a period fixed by the latter all the information at 
its disposal regarding the German armed forces 
and the plans of the German Military Command 
for the development of military operations against 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
other United Nations and also the charts and maps 
and all operational documents relating to the mili- 
tary operations of the German armed forces. 

The measures provided for in Article I of the 
agreement regarding the internment of nationals 
of Germany now in Hungarian territory do not 
apply to nationals of that country of Jewish origin. 

B. Annex to Article 11, 

The assistance specified in Article III of the 
agreement shall be taken to mean that the Govern- 
ment and High Command of Hungary will place 
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at the disposal of the Allied (Soviet) High Com- 
mand, for use at its discretion during the armistice, 
in complete good order and with the personnel 
required for their maintenance, all Hungarian 
military, air and river fleet installations and build- 
ings, ports, barracks, warehouses, airfields, means 
of communication and meteorological stations 
which might be required for military needs. 

C. Annew to Article XT. 

The Government of Hungary will withdraw 
and redeem within such time limits and on such 
terms as the Allied (Soviet) High Command may 
specify, all holdings in Hungarian territory of 
currencies issued by the Allied (Soviet) High 
Command, and will hand over currency so with- 
drawn free of cost to the Allied (Soviet) High 
Command. 

The Government ot Hungary will not permit 
the disposal of external Hungarian assets or dis- 
posal of internal Hungarian assets to foreign Gov- 
ernments or foreign nationals without the per- 
mission of the Allied (Soviet) High Command 
or the Allied Control Commission. 

D. Annex to Article XII. 

The precise nomenclature and varieties of com- 
modities to be delivered by Hungary to the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia in accord- 
ance with Article XII of the agreement and also 
the more precise periods for making these deliv- 
eries each year shall be defined in special agree- 
ments between the respective Governments. These 
deliveries will be calculated at 1938 prices with an 
increase of 15% for industrial equipment and 10% 
for other goods. 

As the basis of calculation for payment of the 
indemnity foreseen in Article XII of the agree- 
ment, the American dollar is to be used at its gold 
parity on the day of signing of the agreement, 
i. e. 35 dollars to one ounce of gold. 

In connection with Article XII it is understood 
that the Hungarian Government will immediately 
make available certain food and other supplies 
required for relief and rehabilitation of the popu- 
lation of those Czechoslovakian and Yugoslavian 
territories which have suffered as a result of Hun- 
garian aggression. The quantities of products to 
be delivered will be determined by agreement be- 
tween the three governments and will be considered 
as part of the reparation by Hungary for the loss 
and damage sustained by Czechoslovakia and 
Yugoslavia. 

E. Annex to Article XVI, 
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The Government of Hungary will ensure that 
wireless communication, telegraphic and postal 
correspondence, and correspondence in cipher and 
by courier, as well as telephonic communication 
with foreign countries, of Embassies, Legations 
and Consulates situated in Hungary will be con- 
ducted in the manner laid down by the Allied (So- 
viet) High Command. 

F. Annew to Article XVIII. 

Control over the exact execution of the armistice 
terms will be entrusted to the Allied Control Com- 
mission to be established in conformity with Ar- 
ticle XVIII of the armistice agreement. 

The Government of Hungary and its organs 
shall fulfill all the instructions of the Allied Con- 
trol Commission arising out of the armistice agree- 
ment. 

The Allied Control Commission will set up spe- 
cial organs or sections entrusting them respectively 
with the execution of various functions. In addi- 
tion, the Allied Control Commission may have its 
officers in various parts of Hungary. 

The Allied Control Commission will have its 
seat in the city of Budapest. 

Moscow, January 20, 1945. 


Proroco, To THE ARMISTICE AGREEMENT WITH 
HunGary 


In signing the armistice agreement with the 
Government of Hungary, the Allied Govern- 
ments signatory thereto have agreed as follows: 


One. The term “war material” used in Article 
VII shall be deemed to include all material or 
equipment belonging to, used by, or intended for 
use by the military or para-military formations 
of the enemy or members thereof. 

Two. The use by the Allied (Soviet) High 
Command of Allied vessels handed over by the 
Government of Hungary in accordance with 
Article IX of the armistice and the date of their 
return to their owners will be the subject of dis- 
cussion and settlement between the Government 
of the Soviet Union and the Allied Governments 
concerned. 

Done in Moscow in three copies, each in the 
Russian and English languages, the Russian and 
English texts being authentic. 

January 20, 1945. 

(Note: The foregoing Protocol was signed on behalf of 


the United States Government by Mr. W. Averell Harri- 
man, the American Ambassador.) 
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America’s Place in World Affairs 


Address by THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE* 


[Released to the press January 17) 


I sense throughout the entire nation a solemn 
air of dedication to the tasks that lie ahead. The 
fact that these are critical days is not half so im- 
portant, I submit, as the fact that we are aware 
that these are the critical days. No longer are 
we content merely to say, without projective 
thinking, “Total victory must be achieved”. The 
meaning of that victory is now clear to us@} terms 


of blood and treasure, and knowledge ofthe‘eost 


has doubled our determination. Our purpose— 
clarified and comprehended—has become more un- 
shakable than ever. 

Similarly, we are no longer content merely to 
say without looking ahead, “Lasting peace must 
be achieved”. We have begun to grasp the full 
meaning of those words. We have surveyed the 
road ahead. The terrain, we note, is rough. Here 
it twists and tterns, there a boulder must be hurdled 
or removed. Now we are in familiar country and 
can move swiftly, knowing our way; now we pass 
through a stretch of unfamiliar ground, and must 
advance more slowly, adapting ourselves to our 
surroundings. Gaining this knowledge has not 
always been a pleasant experience, but at all times 
it has been a necessary one. There is still much 
to be learned, and the journey remains long and 
arduous. But when we speak now of our determi- 
nation to achieve a lasting peace we speak with the 
wisdom of maturity, and the chances of our suc- 
ceeding are, therefore, I like to think, far better 
than at any previous period in our history. 

Not all men would agree, I know. Lately, a 
great many sincere and thoughtful persons have 
felt that the prospects for a democratic peace have 
lessened, rather than increased. I am inclined 
to believe that what they are saying, in effect, is 
that, because a shadow has crossed the sun, the 
sun no longer shines. I think we can measure the 
extent of this Nation’s yearning for a sound demo- 
cratic peace in terms of the concern our people 
have shown lately at the possibility that such 
a peace might not be achieved. Two years ago, a 
year ago, were we aware of these deep and abiding 
hopes? We could only guess their existence in the 


minds and hearts of men. Today we know that 
they exist, indeed that they are among the deepest 
aspirations of our people. Here is not only prog- 
ress toward a people’s peace but a key to policy, 
for, in the great words of former Secretary Hull, 
foreign policy “is for us the task of focusing and 
giving effect in the world outside our borders to 
the will of 135 million people through the con- 
stitutional processes which govern our democracy”. 

In his recent message on the state of the Union, 
the President said plainly: 


“I should not be frank if I did not admit concern 
about many situations—the Greek and Polish for 
example, But those situations are not as easy or 
as simple to deal with as some spokesmen, whose 
sincerity I do not question, would have us believe. 
We have obligations, not necessarily legal, to the 
exiled governments, to the underground leaders 
and to our major Allies who came much nearer the 
shadows than we did. 

“We and our Allies have declared that it is our 
purpose to respect the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under which they will live 
and to see sovereign rights and self-government 
restored to those who have been forcibly deprived 
of them. But with internal dissension, with many 
citizens of liberated countries still prisoners of war 
or forced to labor in Germany, it is difficult to guess 
the kind of self-government the people really 
want.” 


These problems are no longer theoretical. We 
are face to face with them in the liberated countries 
and elsewhere. In all probability, they will in- 
crease rather than decrease. We are out in the real 
world and the going will be tough. But defeatism 
is not an American tradition. It is all well and 
good to work out in advance the course you think 
you may have to run during a race. But what 
does this avail a man if he withdraws from the 
race at the sound of the starting gun, takes a seat 
in the stands, and criticizes each and every runner? 

And so I say again, if these are the critical 


days, what counts most is our awareness of that 


* Delivered at the New York Times Hall, New York, N. Y., 
on Jan. 17, 1945. 
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fact. We must be stripped for the race. We must 
be prepared for the sudden turn of events, the 
unexpected development. We must realize that 
in countries ravaged by war and years of Fascism— 
by the terrible brutalization of Fascism—we will 
come upon gaping wounds in the social system far 
more serious than any we could possibly imagine. 
And we must be prepared, too, for a resilience, a 
strength, and a vigor which we had not thought 
possible in people who had so suffered. We will 
find that, even as the human body has mysterious 
ways of fighting disease, these people will have 
drawn upon inner resources to keep warm their 
hope during the long night. The full beauty of 
this vigor must not astound us, nor cause us con- 
cern, nor suddenly become inconvenient or incom- 
patible with our plans. No, we must be prepared 
to utilize fully the inner strength of the liberated 
people in their own behalf. Not one iota of cre- 
ative energy must go unharnessed in the great task 
of reconstruction. 

Now, where are we going? What do we have in 
mind? I shall not undertake to enunciate the for- 
eign policy of the United States, for obviously 
only the President or the Secretary of State can 
do that. But I have a passion for simplification 
of problems, and although this sort of thing can 
sometimes go too far, I find it most helpful to 
break down our problems under three main head- 
ings: (1) Principles; (2) Objectives; (3) Guides 
for action in attaining these objectives on the basis 
of those principles. The other day on assuming 
my new post I drew a chart of the picture that con- 
fronts us in the world, and this is what it looked 
like : 

Under “Principles” I wrote: The Atlantic Char- 
ter. I think the Charter covers a great deal in 
the way of justice, democracy, and good-will to- 
ward men. As the President said recently: 


“It is true that the statement of principles in 
the Atlantic Charter does not provide rules of 
easy application to each and every one of this war- 
torn world’s tangled situations. But it is a good 
and a useful thing—it is an essential thing—to 
have principles toward which we can aim. And 
we shall not hesitate to use our influence—and to 
use it now—to secure so far as is humanly possible 
the fulfilment of the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. We have not shrunk from the military 
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responsibilities brought on by this war. We can- 
not and will not shrink from the political responsi- 
bilities which follow in the wake of battle.” 


Under “Objectives”, I wrote: (1) Win the war 
as soon as possible; and (2) help to create perma- 
nent peace and security in the world. In a box 
beneath point 2 on this chart I wrote: Dumbarton 
Oaks. 

Under “Guides for action”, I wrote: (1) Con- 
stantly keep in mind the long-range interests of 
the United States and the American people; (2) 
keep in step with the other United Nations and 
maintain the alliance firm and secure; (3) help 
the liberated areas return to a healthy political and 
economic life—the hungry must be fed; (4) reduce 
each problem to its basic factors and then apply 
common sense. 


At least three big problems emerge from that 
chart. 

First, with reference to aiding the liberated 
peoples, I have already spoken of what I consider 
to be a necessary attitude of mind. As to feeding 
the hungry, we know that hunger is among the 
worst enemies of man, for hunger breeds both 
physical and political disease. There can be no 
really stable world as long as hunger exists. Even 
we, in our heaven-blessed homeland, can never live 
in permanent security and well-being until that 
problem has been solved. Thus it fits directly into 
the long-range interests of the United States and 
the American people. This is an emergency prob- 
lem but it is a long-range problem too. It is one 
of our many problems requiring united effort. 
That is why the food conference was held at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, and that is why we and the other 
United Nations have established the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration to 
handle relief in the countries devastated by war. 
I cannot tonight deal with its many ramifications, 
except to say that the shipping problem is closely 
allied with it today and that questions of tariffs 
and other trade barriers will be closely allied with 
it tomorow. What proportion of our shipping 
can properly be deflected from the war effort to 
feed the hungry abroad? How and where and in 
what proportions shall rehabilitation supplies be 
distributed? To what extent can we produce and 
send abroad supplies without jeopardizing out 
own economic life at home? These are just a few 
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of the difficult economic problems with which we 
must deal now. But underlying all our thinking 
there must remain the simple truth: “Zhe hungry 
must be fed.” 

The second big problem: Can we keep in step 
with our Allies, serve the long-range interests of 
the United States, and stand squarely upon our 
principles in the attainment of our objectives? 

Here is a very large problem indeed, and in ap- 
proaching it I think we should keep one thought 
foremost in mind, namely, that owr Allies want 
peace and future security just as much as we do. 
People ask what policy the State Department is 
pursuing in its relations with our Allies in the war. 
We understand, all of us, I think, why the question 
is asked. In a world confused by distance and by 
war, the lines of direction, the lines of policy, are 
not always easy to follow. But the answer, never- 
theless, need not be difficult. The policy of the 
United States, like the policy of the other Allied 
Governments, is to fight as Allies in unison. When 
we differ from our Allies, as we are bound to differ 
from them on certain questions, it is the policy 
of this Government, as it is the policy of our people, 
not to let our differences interfere with the unity 
of action essential to the winning of the war, or 
to disrupt that unity after the war is won. That 
does not mean that this Government has neglected 
or will neglect to make its own position on these 
questions clear. Nothing has gone or will go by 
default. You may be assured that the Department 
of State, as the department of government charged 
with responsibility for the foreign policy of this 
country, has vigorously stated, and will continue 
to state, the American position on issues in dispute, 
actively keeping before all other nations our own 
country’s interests and the point of view of our 
people. You may also be assured, however, that 
this Government will use its influence to prevent 
any interruption of the common effort in the prose- 
cution of the war as the result of differences on 
particular issues or particular questions. 

Human nature and national nature being what 
they are, nationalism would appear to be here to 
stay—or at least to stay for some time. But let us 
not brand as national selfishness acts which spring 
primarily from the instinct of self-preservation 
and the legitimate desire of nations for future 
peace and security—both strategic and economic 
security. Let us neither forget the recent history 
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of gangster nations nor their depredations. If they 
had attacked my house I would most certainly put 
up some kind of fence for my future safety and 
the safety of my property. Meanwhile, I would 
do everything in my power to see that the town’s 
police force was efficiently and effectively .organ- 
ized to prevent those depredations in future and 
to insure security. Once that organization had 
been perfected and found worthy of my confidence, 
then I would have little need to tend the fence. 

We need not be disturbed by the anxiety ex- 
pressed in some quarters that the various inter- 
national pacts recently concluded among several 
European nations signify that our Allies are fall- 
ing out of step with us. Although I have not the 
time this evening to discuss these pacts in detail, 
let me state here that after careful study of those 
agreements, we are satisfied that they were con- 
cluded in the spirit of what we all are trying ta 
achieve through the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 

In reference to international politics in general, 
I think that all of us should remember that foreign 
relations are like a cyclorama; they are a perpet- 
ually unrolling canvas, with new aspects of the 
scene constantly emerging. We photograph the 
scene one day, draw a blueprint of the main factors 
in the picture, try to determine what action we 
should take, if any. This decision might be called 
our “policy”. Yet the next day, the picture may 
be importantly altered; new factors are injected ; 
another blueprint must be drawn and perhaps a 
different decision taken, Indeed, by the very na- 
ture of things as they are, policy, as it is generally 
understood, cannot be a static equation. Our prin- 
ciples should be sound—our objectives should be 
sound. Hold firmly to these, and we cannot go far 
wrong. 

And now, a word about that security organiza- 
tion. At Dumbarton Oaks we tried to lay a foun- 
dation upon which an effective and durable world 
structure for the maintenance of peace and security 
could be built, and we profoundly hope and trust 
it will be built as a result of the eventual United 
Nations conference. I shall not tonight try to de- 
scribe the outline of the plan. That plan has been 
published far and wide, yet only a few days ago a 
friend said to me: “Why don’t you publish the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals?” and one of our re- 
spected writers and thinkers said to a member of 
the Dumbarton Oaks delegation: “There is one big 
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flaw in your plan ; it doesn’t provide for so and so.” 
Quite simply, he had not read the plan! My col- 
league merely pointed to the text. “There it is,” 
he said. How many of our people read only the 
headlines in the press and without careful study 
presume to denounce the whole effort that has been 
made! 

There are three points that I wish to stress con- 
cerning the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. First, we 
must profit from the errors of the past. The flaws 
and weaknesses of our past ineffective peace ma- 
chinery must be overcome, as they will be over- 
come. All former efforts failed because they were 
superficial ; they were like poultices prescribed for 
cancer—and you can’t temporize with cancer. 

Second, we must be prepared to make what in 
the past has been considered sacrifice. We and the 
other nations devoted to peace must be prepared 
to join our efforts and a part of our armed forces 
not only for the common good but for the future 
security of owr own Nation. Is that too great a 
sacrifice to avoid the horrors of another world war. 
Can any sacrifice be too great? 

Third, we must realize that whatever peace 
structure is erected will not satisfy everybody. 
Shall we scrap it because, in our view, it is not 
perfect? Today in the international field we face 
a situation not unlike that which confronted us in 
our national life in 1789, when the public criticism 
of, and dissatisfaction with, our own Constitution 
were wide-spread and bitter. Yet our Constitution 
was adopted, and it has grown and matured. It 
is still with us after 156 years. For the sake of 
everything we hold dear and for our as yet unborn 
generations, some effective international organiza- 
tion must be formed. Although it may not be pos- 
sible at one stroke to devise or to gain universal 
acceptance by the peace-loving states of a perfect 
organization for keeping the peace and solving 
the problems of the world, whatever plan emerges 
from the United Nations conference must be made 
to work and to succeed. For the alternative is 
utter tragedy. 

The ingenuity and will of men made possible the 
growth of this country under the Constitution. 
Only the ingenuity and will of men will today 
translate that better world of our dreams into the 
real world about us. 

The problem will not be solved by blueprints or 
charts or little colored boxes with connecting lines. 
It will be solved, finally, in the hearts and minds 
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of us all. And that is precisely why I am en- 
couraged. For I am convinced that the people have 
made clear their feelings. A lasting peace—a peace 
that will grant freedom and security and equal 
opportunity—a peace under which the peoples of 
the earth can stretch forth their arms, lift up their 
heads, and march forward as brothers—such a 
peace would answer the most fervent prayers of 
mankind. 

Thus strengthened, those charged with the for- 
mulation of the peace go forward to the uttermost 
limit of their abilities. 


Endorsement of the French 
Import Program 


[Released to the press January 16] 

Following a series of discussions between M. 
Jean Monnet and Secretary of State Stettinius 
and other members of the Administration, M. 
Monnet has been informed that it is the belief 
of the Department of State that the import pro- 
gram of France should be considered in terms of 
its contribution toward bringing the full economic 
power of France to bear on the defeat of Germany. 

The Government of the United States has en- 
dorsed the French import program for planning 
purposes and M. Monnet has been assured that 
the United States agencies concerned will co- 
operate with the French Supply Council in the 
urgent procurement of supplies so that they will 
be available for shipment. The shipping situation 
to date has been such that it has been impossible to 
provide for more than a small part of France's 
requirements, but an additional allocation of ship- 
ping for French civilian use has been made for the 
first three months of this year. The matter will be 
under constant study and it is hoped that alloca- 
tions can be increased in March. 

The War Shipping Administration has given 
assurance that in case of any ships assigned to 
carry cargo to France, French ships will be used to 
the maximum extent practicable. M. Monnet has 
been assured that the Department of State is 
anxious to give every practical assistance and is 
devoting its daily efforts to the best practical solu- 
tion of the problems which M. Monnet has placed 
before it. 
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Recommendation on Argentina’s Request Concerning Her 
Relations With the American Republics 


[Released to the press January 17] 


The text of a letter sent by the Secretary of 
State to Pedro de Alba, Secretary of the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union follows: 


January 6, 1945. 
My Dear Dr. pe AxBa: 

I desire to refer to your letter of October 30 
transmitting a copy of a communication and ac- 
companying memorandum addressed to the Chair- 
man of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union by the Argentine representative, Sefior don 
Rodolfo Garcia Arias. This communication re- 
quested, on behalf of the government of General 
Farrell, that a Meeting of the Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs of the American Republics be called 
“to consider the existing situation between the Ar- 
gentine Republic and other American Republics.” * 

In the period that has elapsed since the com- 
munication was received by the Governing Board 
and transmitted to the American Republics, the 
Government of the United States has participated 
in a full exchange of views on the matter through 
ordinary diplomatic channels with the other Re- 


publics. In this exchange it has been the desire of 
this Government, as it has been of all of the other 
participating Governments, to arrive at a decision 
acceptable to all. 

Since the American Republics which are collab- 
orating in the war effort are making arrangements 
by consultation through ordinary diplomatic chan- 
nels to meet in the near future to discuss urgent 
war and post-war problems, an opportunity will 
be afforded to the representatives of those Repub- 
lics to give joint personal consideration to the Ar- 
gentine request. It is believed that such consid- 
eration offers the best assurance of a decision on 
the request of the government of General Farrell 
which will be consonant with the best interest of 
the Continent. 

It is, therefore, the opinion of the Government 
of the United States that no action should be taken 
at this time by the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union with respect to the request of the 
government of General Farrell. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp R. Srerrintvs, Jr. 


On Restoration of Liberties to Greece 


EXCHANGE OF MESSAGES BETWEEN THE PRIME MINISTER OF GREECE 
AND THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press January 16] 


The text of the message of the Prime Minister 
of Greece to the President of the United States 
follows: 


In assuming the heavy task which my Govern- 
ment has undertaken I wish to express to you, 
Mr. President, and to the Government and people 
of the United States of America the profound 
gratitude of the Greek Government and people for 
the friendship and solicitude always displayed 
by your great country towards our sorely tried 
nation. In the defense of the liberties so recently 
restored to this ancient cradle of democracy and 
so dear to them the Greek people place their faith 
in the noble principles of the great American 
democracy and hope that in her effort to recon- 


struct the ruins accumulated by the long enemy 
occupation of the country Greece will be able to 
rely on the full and so precious support of Your 
Excellency and the United States. 
Nicotas Piastiras 
Prime Minister 


The President sent the following telegram in 
reply to Prime Minister Plastiras: 


January 15, 1945. 


Thank you for your friendly message. I speak 
for the American people as well as for myself 
when I say that the recent tragic bloodshed in 
Greece has been a cause of profound sorrow. In 


assuming the leadership of the Greek Government 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 29, 1944, p. 498. 
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at this critical time you are faced with problems 
the solution of which is of great importance to 
the future of your country and the successful con- 
clusion of the Allied struggle against a common 
enemy. I have been reassured by your recent state- 
ments that the cessation of hostilities will not be 
followed by reprisals but will be the prelude to 
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early decisions, by means of free democratic proc- 
esses, on the vexed questions which led to civil 
strife. This Government, in collaboration with 
our Allies, stands ready to assist wherever prac- 
ticable in the rehabilitation of your long suffer- 
ing nation. I wish you all success in the patriotic 
duties you have undertaken. 
FraNnkKuIN D. Rooseveur 


Meeting of the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee 


REMARKS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY ROCKEFELLER UPON ACCEPTING THE CHAIRMANSHIP’ 


[Released to the press January 16] 


GENTLEMEN : In accepting the Chairmanship of 
the Inter-American Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee, I do so with a full recognition 
of the responsibilities this Committee bears and 
with a deep appreciation of the large amount of 
excellent work which has already been done by the 
Committee. 

I feel, too, added responsibility in succeeding my 
good friend, the Honorable Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 
who has contributed so much sound thought and 
hard work to an attempt to find solutions for the 
problems war has brought to the American repub- 
lics. Mr. Berle has had a deep and abiding affec- 
tion for and faith in the nations of this hemisphere, 
and now goes to his new post as Ambassador to 
Brazil, 

The financial and economic problems of this 
hemisphere, due to war in Europe, were clearly 
foreseen by the Foreign Ministers of the 21 Amer- 
ican republics as early as September 1939 when this 
Committee was created. They recognized the 
necessity of constant study of these problems and 
the formulation of ideas and plans which might 
strengthen the economic defense of the hemisphere 
and might prepare all the free nations of the Amer- 
icas for economic warfare. They placed upon this 
Committee the duty of formulating policy pro- 
posals for the purpose of creating sound economic 
relationships between all of our republics during 
the war. 

The nations of the world and particularly those 
of this hemisphere are so closely interrelated that 


*Made at the Pan American Union at Washington on 
Jan. 16, 1945. 


war in any part of the world creates financial and 
economic problems for all other nations, and as the 
war progresses these problems become more critical. 

This global war is far from finished. No one can 
prophesy the time necessary to conquer Germany 
and Japan, but, omitting the time element com- 
pletely, we can foresee with some clarity the inten- 
sification of our war efforts, both in Europe and in 
Asia, which will be necessary to destroy the mili- 
tary might of the Axis powers. 

Thus it becomes necessary for the United Na- 
tions to concentrate increasingly on the manufac- 
ture of war materials and on the increased ship- 
ping necessary to carry men, planes, tanks, guns, 
food, and ammunition to the fighting fronts as 
well as food and materials to liberated nations 
which were left destitute by the enemy. 

This means that food and consumer products of 
all kinds become constantly shorter in supply, and 
unless we on the home front control our supplies 
stringently and see that they are distributed fairly 
and at prices that are within reason, inflation be- 
comes increasingly serious and we'll have the 
problems of critical deflation to deal with in the 
post-war period. 

Both of these evils we must fight, and that is one 
of the problems of this Committee. 

In the United States, through drastic and force- 
ful action on the part of the Government, it has 
been possible to distribute the necessary commodi- 
ties to the consumers on the home front at prices 
which have been controlled. It is only necessary 
to compare the prices of food during this war and 
the last war to realize what can be done to prevent 
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inflationary trends even under the pressure of 
global war. 

Some of the countries in Central and South 
America have been able to control prices and pre- 
vent serious inflation, but in other countries prices 
on food and necessary commodities have risen 
from 50 to 400 percent during the war period. 

The causes of inflation are numerous, being 
mainly the excess of exports over imports, the large 
sums of money in payment for critical war mate- 
rials, the shortage of food and consumer goods for 
import, the shortage of shipping and lack of ade- 
quate controls for the distribution of available 
products, lack of adequate price ceilings on these 
products, and the failure to stamp out the black 
market. 

A good many of the nations in this hemisphere 
have seen prices spiral upward menacingly. Other 
nations have shown that proper controls can effect 
remedies for this situation, proving that it is not 
too late to take the necessary action. 

One of the first actions is to siphon off through 
government loans and war taxation much of the 
increased earnings and circulation of money within 
the country. Another action is the enforcement 
of definite price ceilings on essential articles. Es- 
sential articles must be distributed fairly to all 
the people. This requires an improvement of 
transportation faeilities so that citizens in con- 
centrated population areas receive food supplies 
as adequate to their needs as the citizens in pro- 
ducing sections. And, finally, in every country 
where it is possible, there must be put into effect a 
definite drive for an increase in food production 
and in the production of other essential consumer 
items. 

Only by drastic methods can the deadly power 
of inflation be defeated so that in the post-war 
period the nations of the American Hemisphere 
can reconvert to peacetime economies in the most 
eflicient and speedy fashion. 

I would like to emphasize that in 1942 definite 
ceiling-price controls were put in effect on all 
United States exports in accordance with resolu- 
tions at the Rio de Janeiro conference, so that our 
friends might benefit by everything we were able 
to export to them without paying exorbitant prices. 
These ceiling prices were based on the ceiling prices 
of the articles in the United States, with a small 
premium allowed to induce their export, to which 
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was added a fair profit for the exporter and the 
cost of transportation. 

In some countries of this hemisphere to which 
these commodities are sent, they are subject to spec- 
ulation, or importers put an unfair profit on them, 
or the commodities are sold through a series of 
middlemen who add no service or value to them 
with the result that they are sold for from five to 
ten times their normal prices. 

In nations where the government took control 
of these imports and refused to release them until a 
fair price was set and a fair distribution was as- 
sured, the commodities were made available to the 
people at prices which conformed to the ceiling 
export prices of the United States. 

There were many examples of saving which re- 
sulted from efforts of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration to maintain ceiling prices on United 
States exports. On a shipment of skins and fur 
coats to Brazil the price to the importer was re- 
duced by OPA investigators 25 percent ; $5,000 was 
cut off as an excessive premium on a shipment of 
steel rails ; $3,000 was saved on a shipment of cold- 
rolled steel sheets to Chile through a reduction of 
packing charges; a shipment of lard amounting to 
120,000 pounds was reduced by $1,170 as OPA 
called attention to a duplicated item in a premium 
charge; the premium on a shipment of steel bands 
to Mexico was reduced from 50 percent to 121%, 
percent because the higher premium was excessive. 

There are other serious problems which must be 
foreseen and prepared for in advance, because they 
cannot be avoided. 

There is nothing constant about global war ex- 
cept change. The demands of the armed forces in 
1942 are no longer the requirements of our fighting 
forces today. In the first half of 1942 we were 
fighting defensive warfare. Today we are on the 
offensive. 

Revised plans, revised designs of planes, ships, 
tanks, landing boats, artillery, and ammunition 
have resulted. 

Therefore, some of the critical materials of 
1942 are in less demand today, and as these changes 
arise there are necessary changes in our contracts 
for materials. Some of the contracts are can- 
celed and others increased. 

These changes create unemployment or a need 
to transfer workers from one area to another. 
That may require Government assistance to work- 
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ers for a time or transfer of these workers into new 
projects where they can be employed. 

As the war comes to an end, some of these con- 
tracts may be canceled, but many of the products 
will be as essential for peacetime commodities as 
they have been for weapons of war. Nevertheless, 
plans for reemployment, plans for transfer of 
workers, plans for carrying workers over the re- 
conversion period, plans for the speedy develop- 
ment of new economic projects must be made to 
prevent unemployment wherever possible. 

Careful and thoughtful consideration must be 
given to transportation. In many of the 21 Amer- 
ican republics there is today a progressive deteri- 
oration of railroads. This is due to the tremendous 
burdens which the railroads have had to assume. 
Shipping is in critical shortage due to war de- 
mands. Trucks are wearing out. There isa lack of 
spare parts, a shortage of gasoline and tires. This 
adds an extra load on the railroads. Replacement 
parts for engines and cars and rights-of-way are 
difficult to obtain, and in addition there are severe 
manpower shortages which prevent the proper care 
of equipment. 

The 90,000 miles of railroads in the 20 Central 
and South American nations have been required to 
carry the tremendous volume of critical materials 
needed by the United Nations for the war effort, a 
burden they were never expected to carry. 

In certain cases of vital necessity, such as on a 
part of the Mexican National Railways, the 348- 
mile railroad operating in Brazil from the Itabira 
Iron Mines through the Rio Doce Valley to the 
Port of Victoria, and a mining railroad in Bolivia, 
reconstruction work has been done. Railway mis- 
sions from this country have also gone to Ecuador 
and Colombia to aid in improving serious condi- 
tions, 

The problem is critical and the equipment must 
be cared for in every possible way to preserve it 
and keep it in effective operation. 

As we extend our fronts farther and farther 
from our war factories, our shipping problems 
become constantly more intense. Men are being 
sent to these far-flung battlefields by the hundreds 
of thousands, farther and farther from our shores, 
increasing the time element for the round voyage 
and increasing the volume of war material that 
must be transported. In addition to our tremen- 
dous armies in these war areas, the United States 
alone now has the greatest Navy in the world and 
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this too must be supplied by our Merchant Marine, 

The intensification of air and mechanized war- 
fare and naval warfare puts a constantly increased 
strain on our petroleum resources. Thus there 
can be no alleviation of the serious problem of our 
railroads until the war is won. 

It is our objective in this Committee to assist the 
free nations of the Americas to full effort and co- 
operation in solving these most pressing matters 
of wartime transportation. 

In war we talk of controls, governmental con- 
trols, because they are necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of war purposes. We must control prices, 
commodities, distribution, production. One of the 
vital problems facing our Committee, however, 
is to make plans which will permit the discon- 
tinuance of these controls as soon as war activities 
permit. Such controls in peacetime hamper the 
free normal trade and commerce, the access to raw 
materials, the manufacture of consumer goods, 
the production of food, and all the normal proe- 
esses which lead to higher living standards and the 
prosperity of the nations individually and 
collectively. 

We must plan. moreover for new industries, for 
the manufacture of new products, for the manu- 
facture of articles in countries best suited to mak- 
ing them. 

One of the vital needs of this hemisphere after 
the war, as it will be a vital need of the world, is 
the freedom of all nations to obtain the necessary 
raw materials, to manufacture and produce the 
articles for which they have particular talents, and 
to sell their products throughout the world. One 
mistake of the past which we must scrupulously 
avoid in our plans is the development of industries 
which are not of themselves profitable and which 
must be protected behind high tariff barriers. The 
post-war world will require production such as has 
never before been dreamed of and there is oppor- 
tunity for every nation to develop industries suited 
to its particular talents without attempting to 
indulge in fields of production for which adequate 
facilities are not available. 

In many nations of Central and South America 
there are great undeveloped resources in land and 
in industry. Many of these nations require in- 
creased manpower for their proper development 
and that a sound, far-sighted immigration policy 
be developed before this war is over. 
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As all of us have discovered, there are varying 
types of immigrants. Some maintain loyalty 
through generations to the nation of their origin. 
Others quickly become a part of the nation of their 
choice, bring to it a love of freedom, a talent for 
mechanical production or agricultural skills which 
immediately make them a productive part of their 
new country. This latter class can perform a great 
service for several of the American nations and 
such nations can well plan now to invite through 
proper inducements the immigrants they would 
like to have. 

There is financial responsibility involved in such 
a program. Some authorities consider that a 
thousand dollars a family is the minimum which 
should be allowed for immigrants, but increased 
production both in industry and in agriculture, 
the development of areas that are now unde- 
veloped, the development of mines and natural 
resources will soon make such investments pay 
large dividends. 

In the development of industry, mining, agri- 
culture, hydroelectric power, new transportation 
facilities, shipping, and all the factors which the 
Americas will look to in the post-war period to 
increase the earning power and the living stand- 
ards of their people, there will be investment funds 
available, both foreign and domestic. To attract 
these funds, however, safeguards and new rules 
of operation must be set up in all nations. 

Finally, we must plan carefully and effectively 
to improve the basic economy of the people by 
intensifying and enlarging the health and sanita- 
tion programs which have been initiated in the 
American republics. 

We must aid and encourage the food-production 
programs, extending this work of farm planning, 
crop production, rotation of crops, soil conserva- 
tion and fertilization, and improvement of the 
breed of farm animals as well as their care, so that 
the people of all the nations of this hemisphere 
may have better food and become stronger and 
more vigorous. One vital element in this program 
is the education of all the people in this hemisphere 
on matters of nutrition and health and welfare. 

We must encourage the extension of free educa- 
tion and encourage the people to take advantage 
of educational opportunities. 

As serious as our problems are, let us always 
remember that we do not have to rebuild and re- 
habilitate our cities and farms as will be the case 
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in Europe. We have much to start with, and by 
our unified effort we can accomplish great results. 

This work involving problems of great com- 
plexity, requiring patient thought and constant 
attention can be done by no one group or no one 
nation. What affects any American nation bene- 
fits the American Hemisphere. What harms any 
American nation harms the American Hemisphere. 
In union there is power, and together by using 
the Commissions of Inter-American Development, 
by working through our own Committee, and by 
working with and through the existing private 
and government organizations in each of the 
American republics, we have the opportunity and 
the obligation to develop within the American 
Hemisphere a community of nations which will 
be prosperous, strong, and productive. We can 
have a community of nations whose people enjoy 
the advantages of high earnings, high living stand- 
ards, education, and their continued and everlast- 
ing freedom. 


Maintenance of the Economies 
Of the Liberated Countries 


JOINT STATEMENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE AND THE BRITISH EMBASSY 


[Released to the press January 15] 


Richard Law, British Minister of State, left 
Washington January 14. He had had a series of 
discussions with the Secretary of State and other 
prominent members of the administration on the 
economic problems arising out of the liberation of 
large parts of Europe. 

The main subject of discussion has been how to 
maintain the economies of the liberated countries 
so that they may become an effective advance base 
for the operations of our armies against Germany. 
Both the United States and the United Kingdom 
Governments were from the outset fully agreed on 
the importance of this objective, but in achieving 
it difficult shipping problems have to be faced. 

As a result of the conversations, it has been pos- 
sible for the two Governments to establish the di- 
mensions of the problem and to agree upon interim 
measures which will increase the regular flow of 
supplies to liberated Europe and enable the gov- 
ernments of the European countries, as soon as 
conditions in each case permit, to have national 
import programs of their own. 
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People-to-People Relations Among the 


American Republics 


[Released to the press January 18] 


Understanding Between Peoples 


Let me begin by saying that I bring you the 
greetings of the Secretary of State and that one 
of your distinguished fellow New Yorkers, Mr. 
Nelson Rockefeller, has asked me to convey his 
greetings to you also. 

It is particularly encouraging to note that the 
interest of so many superintendents, principals, 
and teachers of the city of New York in our for- 
eign relations has given me this opportunity to 
bring my grain of sand of experience to you today 
to help, if I can, in your work of constructing a 
solid bridge of understanding between the peoples 
of this hemisphere. 

It is not surprising, however, for I am not un- 
aware of the fine work that you have already done 
to further this understanding. I have had some 
experience with your enlightened initiative of of- 
fering college scholarships to Latin American stu- 
dents—a project fostered by your mayor for a num- 
ber of years. I have heard, for instance, to mention 
only two of many, of the fine work of Dr. Hine at 
the James Monroe High School in the Bronx and 
of Mr. Levine at a school in East Harlem with a 
large Puerto Rican enrolment. I have read the 
thoughtful paper of your own Dr. James Marshall 
as well as the papers of other New York educators 
in a book which you have doubtless read called 
Approaches to World Peace. 

Right here in your own area it is obvious that 
the relations between New York City, Hoboken, 
and Jersey City depend less on the attitudes of 
the mayors of those cities toward each other than 
on the attitude of the populations of those cities 
toward each other. 

You have discovered, through your own experi- 
ence, that a basic understanding between the 


* Delivered before the staff of the New York City Schools 
on Jan. 18, 1945. Mr. Boal is a Foreign Service officer, 
formerly American Ambassador to Bolivia, and is at pres- 
ent assigned to the Office of American Republic Affairs, 
Department of State. 


Address by PIERRE DE L. BOAL' 


peoples and races of the world, as represented here 
within your city, is necessary if the causes of con- 
flict which produce violence are to be identified and 
prevented. The same experience reveals the same 
condition even more convincingly in the relations 
between the peoples of the world, for in the world 
there is as yet no over-all, organized means of pro- 
tecting international order. Such a means is being 
devised and created. What was begun at Bretton 
Woods and Dumbarton Oaks is a practical at- 
tempt based on the present degree of understanding 
between the peoples of the world with which we are 
not at war. What has been achieved there must 
be ratified—nailed down as a foundation for fur- 
ther achievement as experience and the develop- 
ment of understanding make this possible. To 
develop through experience, it must have the sup- 
port of a wider and more realistic and tolerant 
understanding between those peoples. The com- 
mon object of those peoples must be to erect 4 
framework of world order which, after this long 
war is over, even the enemy peoples can discover 
to be not only strong but just. 


The Inter-American System 


You are doubtless familiar with the inter-Amer- 
ican system which traces its origins to Bolivar, 
Henry Clay, and James G. Blaine and has received 
impulsion and growing reality and effectiveness 
from the statesmen of all of the American republics 
since 1889. Since 1933, President Roosevelt, for 
our country, has encouraged and furthered the de- 
velopment of the inter-American system with every 
means at his disposal. 

It is a completely mutual system, springing 
from the community of ideal and purpose of the 
American republics. It is designed to improve 
the relations between all of the American peoples, 
not just between the Latin Americans on the one 
hand and the Americans of the United States on 
the other. 

The system was evolved and put into the form 
of agreements and resolutions at a series of inter 
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American conferences which have taken place 
every few years since the end of the last century. 
One of the principal instruments of inter-Ameri- 
can understanding is a permanent organization, 
the Pan American Union. The Pan American 
Union belongs to all of the American republics 
and acts for all of them. 

Besides those of the Pan American Union there 
are a number of other inter-American committees 
and bodies of a continuing nature whose purpose 
it is to develop understanding and good practical 
relationships at all levels and in all fields of en- 
deavor. The conferences themselves have dealt 
with practically all of the subjects on which there 
is contact between the American republics. Many 
of their agreements were made to secure the de- 
fense of the hemisphere against outside aggres- 
sion and interference designed to destroy 
democracy. Others have set up methods for elimi- 
nating conflicts at their origin and for preventing 
conflicts that had already developed from turn- 
ing into wars. The inter-American juridical com- 
mittee, for instance, is trying to consolidate all the 
inter-American peace agreements into one treaty 
and to suggest improvements to that. 

Beyond that, positive means have been sought to 
establish exchange of thought, information, and of 
knowledge of ways of life between the peoples of 
the American republics, This effort exists not only 
in the cultural but in the social fields. Of course, 
cultural and social problems overlap and inter- 
mingle not only between themselves but with eco- 
nomic and psychological problems, and the prod- 
uct of all four becomes what we call political 
problems. 

There are outstanding political problems. I 
might devote all my time before you to discussing 
them, but this would be to discuss effects and not 
causes. I am sure you are deeply interested in the 
prevention of war, and, therefore, I think our inter- 
est meets on causes rather than on effects. There- 
fore, while I will mention some effects, I will de- 
vote most of my time to indications of what the 
causes may be and of how to get at these causes. 

The present inter-American system is based on 
agreements freely reached between nations treating 
as equals. Each nation’s decision issued from con- 
viction and consent. This means that an action 
applicable to all the American republics cannot be 
reached, for instance, if the people of the United 
States, or of Costa Rica, or Uruguay do not under- 
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stand the reasons advanced by the other peoples of 
the hemisphere. 

It means more than this. It means that the 
peoples of all the American nations must trust 
each other and believe in each other’s sincerity. 
Without such confidence progress is impossible. 
It is because such confidence has been developed 
over a period of many years that there has been 
more teamwork between peoples of this hemi- 
sphere in recent years than between any of the 
other peoples of the world, excepting perhaps be- 
tween some of the peoples of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and between them and the 
United States. I am thinking particularly of our 
relations with Canada. 

In Latin America, through the operation of the 
inter-American system, many causes of war, such 
as boundary disputes, have been prevented from 
resulting in war. Some settlements have left re- 
sentments. These need to be tempered through 
the development of understanding between the 
peoples concerned. Treaty and other relations 
between peoples cannot remain static without 
danger to peace. There must be a dynamic will- 
ingness in all human relations to adjust to change 
and to remedy intolerable conditions. This must 
be done, internationally, through the mutual un- 
derstanding and resulting willingness of both par- 
ties concerned. 

One implication of the “unanimous” method of 
the inter-American system is that no country shall 
interfere in the internal affairs of another. The 
American republics are all committed to this prin- 
ciple by treaty. It automatically outlaws war as 
a method of settlement between them. Therefore, 
if a subsisting cause of conflict is to be adjusted, 
this must be done through the development of un- 
derstanding between the peoples concerned so that 
their governments may make an adjustment. 

All causes of conflict are not purely material. In 
fact very few are. For many years Latin America 
feared “domination” by the United States. To 
them this spelled “danger”. We might recall that 
the word danger derives from the Latin “domini- 
arium—domination, as Dr. Adolf Meyer of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital has pointed out. We must try 
to be helpful to the peoples of the other American 
republics and seek their help for ourselves, but 
we must never adopt the self-righteous, interfer- 
ing, intolerant attitudes popularly attributed to a 
mother-in-law. 
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Culture, Way of Life, and Cooperation in the 
Americas 


We speak of Latin America as distinct from the 
United States and Canada. This term Latin 
America is convenient, but I am not sure that it is 
accurate. 

The cultural influence coming from overseas to 
the lands south of the Rio Grande has been pre- 
dominantly Latin, because the conquerors and 
administrators of that vast area were largely 
Spanish, or Portuguese, or French. However, in 
those lands the people who undertook the original 
aggression against the Indian population of the 
land did not resort generally to the method of ex- 
terminating the Indians. This was partly due to 
the extensive influence of a Church which wanted 
converts and partly due to the different ways of 
life and characteristics of the Indians themselves 
which permitted them to work for their conquerors. 

Within what we call Latin America there are 
great bodies of Indian peoples, many millions of 
them, whose basic characteristics, ways of life, and 
thought have permeated their nations and who are 
not Latin but Indian, 

In Mexico, where the Indian has always been 
creative, curious, and inventive with his hands, he 
has become politically habilitated and takes now a 
dominant part in the life of his country. 

In Mexico, Guatemala, Ecuador, Peru, and Bo- 
livia, and to some extent in Paraguay and much 
less in Brazil, the Indian population and its pat- 
tern of life have remained intact. In the first five 
countries named there has been some mixture, but 
a great part of the population remains practically 
pure Indian. That Indian, although in some places 
his participation in the government of his country 
is increasing, has by no means become fully habili- 
tated and integrated for political purposes. 

When you get to Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile, 
you find not only that the pure Indian has almost 
disappeared, but that the European stock is pre- 
dominant and European culture and ways of life 
are little affected by Indian tradition. 

Thus, within the framework of the Latin Ameri- 
can nations, you find side by side with a strong 
European way of life a strong Indian way of life. 
This leads to the conclusion, since Dr. Wade has 
asked me to mention conclusions, that to establish 
a comprehensive understanding between our people 
and the peoples of Latin America we need to arrive 
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at mutual understanding not only with people of 
European origins but with the Indian civilizationg, 
It will help us and them if you include in your 
studies the study of Indian ways of life as they 
exist in Latin America. 

When we talk of ways of life we imply the strue- 
ture of family life and the cultural life of the 
people. The way of life of the families in Latin 
America is apt to be either Indian, Spanish, or 
Portuguese, although in some smaller areas it is 
French, or Dutch, or Anglo-Saxon. The cultural 
way of life, however, corresponds largely to 
French influence, although it was originally Span- 
ish or Portuguese. Toa lesser degree German and 
Italian cultures have made their way. Among 
the Indians, Indian culture persists. 

The Mecca for the Latin American intellectual 
and professional during the last century was Paris, 
And the French, with their broad interest in hu- 
manism, imparted a great deal of their literary and 
philosophical tradition of thought and initiative 
to the peoples of Latin America. For instance, 
Rubén Dario, the great Nicaraguan poet and 
author, derived much of his inspiration from 
France, although he was also a fervent admirer 
of Walt Whitman. Although there are not a great 
many French people in Latin America, until re- 
cently at least, knowledge of the French language 
was more extensive than knowledge of English. 

Sometimes we tend to think of American cul- 
ture or Anglo-Saxon culture as being very different 
from Latin culture. As a matter of fact, it seems 
to me that both cultures go back to the same dis- 
tant main origins of Greece and Rome and then 
come down by somewhat different routes to the 
United States and to Latin America. 

Actually the differences are not nearly as great 
as we think they are. Differences of language and 
form have served to make them seem greater than 
they are. They are more matters of development 
than they are basic. The laws in Latin America 
come largely from Rome and Spain and the Napo- 
leonic Code, whereas ours come largely from Eng- 
land. But both aspire to protect the rights of the 
individual, assuch. Weshare the same admiration 
for the same schools of painting and sculpture and 
music and literature. There is more similarity 
than difference in our point of view on arts and 
letters. ; 

We have often tended to emphasize the visible 
differences between the peoples north and south 
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of the Rio Grande; differences of dress and cus- 
tom, of climate and products are stressed in this 
country as they are in Latin America. This is 
doubtless necessary, because if you are going to 
attract somebody’s attention you have to do it 
through making what you present picturesque 
and romantic. I hope we are reaching the point 
where we can go on from there to interest people 
in the likenesses as well as the differences. For 
the purposes of this talk I do have to talk about 
differences, some of them more apparent than real, 
as well as about likenesses. 

One of the things that I observed while living 
in Latin America was that most of the statesmen, 
the members of congress, the cabinet officers, the 
diplomats and foreign ministers are deeply in- 
terested in literature and philosophy. A high 
proportion of them are authors. Very often they 
are poets. Our own people are great readers, but 
perhaps not so many of them write poetry. 

If the qualifications of a foreign minister were 
being passed on in ua Latin American country, it 
is quite possible that the question asked would not 
be “Why is he a poet?” but “Why isn’t he a poet?” 

This leads to a conclusion. When you see among 
your students someone who is interested in cre- 
ative thought and its expression, can you not think 
of him as someone who would be especially quali- 
fied to deal with Latin Americans? Can you not 
encourage his interest toward the peoples of the 
other American republics ? 

I am not prepared to admit that the literary 
mind is necessarily less practical than any other. 
Ihave never met more astute bargainers anywhere 
than among the poetic statesmen of Latin 
America. 

Sometimes we tend to consider the flow of 
tourists between our country and the other Ameri- 
can republics as unimportant or even harmful. 
My observation does not support this idea. Where 
our tourists have been most numerous, as in Mexi- 
co for instance, in spite of petty frictions there has 
been a rapid increase of understanding. The same 
can be said with regard to Latin Americans com- 
ing to this country. 

Businessmen, especially when they settle for a 
long time in the country, tend to acquire an in- 
timacy of knowledge with the people of the coun- 
try which can be extraordinarily helpful. Our 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs very 
wisely formed committees of American residents, 
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businessmen, and teachers in each of the Ameri- 
can republics, and, by and large, the experience 
of those people in how to be compatible with the 
people of the country was of the greatest assist- 
ance. However, it is to be hoped that in the future 
the businessmen of the Americas can get to un- 
derstand each other by studying together in their 
formative years. That would really make for 
compatibility. One of the most effective ways 
of creating compatibility between individuals of 
two countries is to bring them together for an ob- 
jective purpose, such as the acquisition of knowl- 
edge or training. The governments of the Ameri- 
can republics, as well as their institutions of 
learning and their municipalities, have of recent 
years made an effort to intensify the exchange of 
students and teachers. In my opinion, this should 
be multiplied many fold as quickly as possible. 

Anything that can be done on a practical 
basis to develop exchange of persons, particu- 
larly of teachers and students, and the ex- 
change of information and of books and peri- 
odicals between the peoples of this hemisphere 
is of basic importance. Dr. Marshall, with many 
other leaders, has been working toward an inter- 
national organization in the field of education for 
this purpose on a world-wide basis, and I hope 
that this effort will be successful and will have the 
wide support of our own people. I hope, further- 
more, that all of our people who are especially 
qualified for work in our future cooperation with 
Latin America can be found and placed on a 
roster of availability for use when possible. 

One of the things I was able to observe in Latin 
America was the effect of craftsmanship on good 
citizenship. I lived for some days with a miner 
and his family at a Bolivian mine. The commu- 
nity was situated on a steep slope surrounded by 
forest. Uncut timber was readily available. The 
houses were built in rows on terraces dug into the 
hillside about six feet above each other. They were 
made of split logs planted vertically and roofed 
with galvanized-iron sheets. The chinks were 
filled with a mud compound, and sometimes the 
walls of the rooms were plastered. Some of the 
houses had cement floors, but most of them had 
dirt floors. 

Some of the miners said that they were worried 
because their small children were apt to fall off 
the five- or six-foot retaining walls from one level 
to another, They wished the company carpenters 
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would put up a fence. I said, “You have wood 
here; why don’t you cut it and put up your own 
fence?” They looked at me in amazement and 
said they did not know how, and furthermore they 
had no tools. One of them complained that a shelf 
in his house was falling down and it might be 
months before the company carpenter got around 
to putting it up again with a couple of screws. I 
asked him why he did not put it up himself. It 
developed that not only did he have no screws and 
no screwdriver, but he didn’t know how to put up 
a shelf. 

Now, it was interesting to note that these same 
Indians weave excellent cloth and blankets con- 
taining intricate designs. Weaving is a traditional 
occupation. One or two families in a village have 
learned, from father to son over thousands of years, 
how to make the instruments of weaving, and 
others have carried on the craft. These same In- 
dians, taken to a vocational school, show initiative 
and ingenuity. But the pattern of their commu- 
nity is such that they rarely try anything new 
while they are in the community. 

The Indians had few sports, as we understand 
the term. Sports are being widely introduced, par- 
ticularly soccer football. They enjoy it, and it is 
developing many qualities in them which would 
otherwise remain latent. 

At this mine which I mentioned, there was a 
school for the children. The school-teacher and 
his wife and baby lived in one makeshift room ad- 
jacent to the classroom. The school would only 
accommodate about a third of the number of the 
mine children, so two thirds were doomed to grow 
up illiterate. The teaching in the school, as in 
many parts of Latin America, was done largely 
from a blackboard, without textbooks, because 
textbooks are rare and expensive. The teacher, 
besides the imparting of rudimentary literacy to 
all the students, had taught a few to do advanced 
algebra or recite verses which they did not under- 
stand. These were the exhibits who were trotted 
out whenever there was a visitor. But there was 
no provision at all for teaching anyone the use of a 
saw, plane, hammer, chisel, or screwdriver, or how 
to heat and shape metal at a forge. So this com- 
munity had gone on from generation to generation 
without learning how to do anything new with 
their hands excepting dig with a pick and shovel 
or, in some instances, run a pneumatic drill. 
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The teacher, however, had the initiative to start 
some night classes for adult education. One of the 
most interesting things was to see that these classes 
were attended by a great many more women than 
men. But no training in cooking, hygiene, or the 
care of children was provided. 

There was no indication that one third of the 
rising generation in this community, with its smat- 
tering of literacy, would ever make much progress 
toward becoming citizens able to participate in the 
political life of the country or able to understand 
international life and issues. In the first place, the 
chances of their ever being able to buy and read 
books or periodicals was small. They are too 
costly and not readily available. 

In the big cities there are some libraries, which 
usually do not lend out books. The Indian, even 
when literate, has practically no access to books, 

It is feasible to run lending libraries in Latin 
American countries which need them. We can be 
helpful by sharing our experience in the training 
of librarians. | 

It was my good fortune to share in the founding 
of American libraries in Mexico and Nicaragua. 
They were staffed by librarians trained in the 
United States and proficient in Spanish. Given 
the facilities, these can train more librarians in 
their libraries so that more national libraries can 
be opened in those countries. While many of the 
books in these libraries are in Spanish, English is 
taught in them so that our books and periodicals 
may be as useful as possible. This is particularly 
helpful to medical and other professional students, 
who can thus use the technical books and periodi- 
cals brought in by the library. Moving pictures 
are shown at the libraries. There is room in them 
for art exhibits. In fact, they grew naturally into 
cultural centers, conducted for and with the people 
of the country who participate in their operation. 
Thus they are not propaganda offices but objective, 
broad centers of learning and exchange of thought. 

While in Bolivia, knowing how successful our 
other libraries in Latin America had been, I sought 
to get one established in that country. Our Gov- 
ernment’s share of the cost was estimated at about 
$20,000 with an annual contribution to running 
costs of $4,000 or $5,000 a year. But no funds were 
available. So one of the main ways of developing 
understanding with a people supplying us with 
vital rubber and other critical materials was 
blocked. 
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If the understanding of our Latin American 
neighbors is to undergird a mutual effort to pre- 
vent the causes of another war, it would be cheap, 
very cheap, for us to cooperate with them in li- 
braries like this in every one of their countries 
and in the establishment of library-cultural cen- 
ters from every one of their countries in the United 
States. 

If our librarian from Nicaragua could come 
here and talk of his experiences he could tell you, 
far better than I can, how practically useful to the 
peace and unity of this hemisphere such libraries 
can be. When you, the teachers of our people, 
examine with them and with their representatives 
and their State Department what can be done to 
further understanding between the peoples of this 
hemisphere—please remember libraries. 

I was able further to observe at the mine I men- 
tioned that the few craftsmen of the community, 
the carpenters, the baker, the mechanics, had 
rapidly acquired literacy and an interest in read- 
ing. In some way the mental effort of developing 
the skill of their hands had opened the road to 
education. 

Here was a place where a vocational school was 
urgently called for. 

In general, in many Latin American countries, 
particularly those where the Indian predominates 
or where standards of living are relatively low, 
there is a great place for our cooperation in the 
development of vocational schools. Our help 
would be welcome. 

While we can contribute with our own experi- 
ence in vocational training, we have to realize that 
a teacher must learn before he can teach. He must 
have a good command of the language, must un- 
derstand the customs, the needs, and the specific 
local objectives to be served. Most of the coun- 
tries (and I may say that each one has its own par- 
ticular problem ; no two are really alike), most of 
the countries profit from vocational training in 
agricultural methods, provided the teachers them- 
selves are fully aware of the limitations and spe- 
cial conditions of agriculture in those countries. 
Most of the countries would be better members 
of the community of nations of this hemisphere 
if they were more nearly self-supporting and if 
they had small industries. 

One of the things we did in Bolivia was to trans- 
late locally an American textbook on carpentry 
and another on sheet-metal work into Spanish, 
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changing all measures in the text and illustrations 
from feet and inches to metric measures. This was 
for the vocational schools in La Paz, which were 
definitely hampered in trying to teach practical 
carpentry from a blackboard without textbooks, 
drawings, or sufficient mechanical equipment. 

It may be significant that the children of the 
educated classes are reluctant to learn to make 
things with their hands. The families of Spanish 
tradition look upon it as demeaning. Their atti- 
tude is a little like the attitude of some of our 
people toward performing domestic service for pay. 
It recalls a Chinese friend of mine who was a but- 
ler. One day I discovered he was also a mandarin. 
I asked him whether he didn’t mind being a ser- 
vant. “Not at all,” he replied, “the kind of work I 
do to earn my living does not change who I am. 
However, I should lose face if I did not do my 
butler’s work competently.” 

The attitude toward craftsmanship is changing 
among the educated classes in Latin America. It 
would change more rapidly if even in the few 
American schools in Latin America the children 
were led into carpentry, for instance, by making 
objects of prestige such as airplane and ship 
models. 

In La Paz there is an American school and a 
German school. They are side by side. Almost all 
their pupils are Bolivian. I am sorry to say that 
the German school is a more efficient educational 
institution, although the American school has got- 
ten some help from the Coordinator and the State 
Department and is improving. Incidentally, the 
German school teaches English more thoroughly 
than the American school. It also inculcates ad- 
miration for Germany and Nazism. English is 
taught so that the graduates can defend and ex- 
tend that ideology. 

In Bolivia I observed there was no factory to 
make window glass or gasoline and oil drums or 
to dry and cut timber to standard lengths. Win- 
dows and doors were shaped by Indians with a 
chisel. There was no shaping machine. The re- 
sult was very poor windows and doors, produced 
at high cost and with undue use of manpower that 
could have been employed to better advantage. 

I frequently visited the Indian communities on 
the high plateau between the ranges of the Andes 
in Bolivia. They stem from an ancient civiliza- 
tion. Villamil de Rada, a Bolivian student of the 
origin of words, claimed that the forbears of the 
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Greeks were Bolivian Aymaré Indians who 
reached the Eastern Hemisphere via the continent 
or islands of the lost Atlantis. He claimed Olym- 
pus was a corruption of Illiampu, the name of the 
great mountain, 23,000 feet high, which towers 
over his home town of Sorata near the high plateau 
of Bolivia. He claimed that the Garden of Eden 
“was at Sorata and that Adam and Eve were the 
first Aymara Indians. I can’t comment on this. 
On the plateau, at about 13,000 feet, these commu- 
nities are mostly within a reasonable distance of 
Lake Titicaca, the biggest lake in Latin America, 
comparable in size to one of our Great Lakes. I 
found the Indians carrying their drinking and 
washing water daily for miles in old gasoline cans. 
The water table of the plateau averages something 
like 30 feet below the surface. There is a constant 
wind. Each of those communities could have its 
drinking, washing, and laundry water readily ac- 
cessible by drilling a well and putting up a pump 
run by a windmill. One or two big farms or haci- 
endas have done so, but the communities them- 
selves go on carrying water from some lake or 
stream. If we could cooperate with the Govern- 
ment and the Indian communities to provide the 
equipment and drilling machinery and a few tech- 
nicians, the Indian would not only have greater 
hygienic facilities but he could water more live- 
stock. Maybe this is a sort of quixotic idea, a sort 
of tilting at windmills, but I think it would be 
worth trying. ; 

Down in the Amazonian-jungle part of Bolivia 
which is utterly tropical, there is a nutritional 
problem. There isn’t enough food of high vita- 
min content. Up on the high plateau they grow a 
fine grain called guinua which is high in vitamin 
content, but, because of transportation difficulties 
and lack of organization, very little of it ever gets 
to the tropics. It keeps well, and a little organiza- 
tion and financial assistance coupled with develop- 
ment of communications, which is necessary and 
urgent for other reasons as well, would make it 
possible to introduce guinua in the tropics, par- 
ticularly, for a time at least, for the free provision 
of breakfasts in the schools. 

Unhygienic conditions produce typhus in the 
highlands and malaria, hookworm, and tropical 
ulcers in the tropics. In Nicaragua, the agricul- 
tural and coffee workers are devitalized by hook- 
worm and malaria. In this naturally rich country 
many are unnaturally poor. A sick man can’t 
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work much, and most of the workers are sick all 
their short lives. 

The health brigades sent out by the Coordinator 
to work with and for the ministries of health haye 
done fine work. But they need more personnel, 
more funds, more teachers of public health, hy- 
giene, and nursing. They need closer integration 
with other cooperative efforts, not only educational 
but industrial. To combat hookworm you need to 
provide very cheap shoes. A child who con- 
sistently wears shoes usually doesn’t get hook- 
worm. 

At the Misiones Indian School on the Chaparé 
River in tropical Bolivia I found malaria preva- 
lent. We slept in hammocks under nets, but the 
mosquitoes came up from under the split-reed 
floor. They bred in the dark, damp space about 
three feet high below the floor, which is left to 
take care of flood water. I suggested that, as a 
temporary measure, when the river launches 
emptied their crankcases the teachers might ask 
for the oil and spread it under their houses to dis- 
courage mosquito breeding. They thought this 
would be a good idea, but I doubt if it was car- 
ried out. A Bolivian simply trained in public 
health by our doctors could do wonders if he stayed 
at Misiones for six months. 

Incidentally, the Yuracara Indians at this re 
mote riverside school can rarely count beyond 10, 
and give their children the full names of such 
distinguished contemporary Bolivians as they hear 
mentioned, without adding a family name of their 
own. They are a civilized tribe which lives in 
mortal fear of the wild Siriano Indians roaming 
the nearby jungle. They are an amiable peo 
ple, and the parents serve on a school board with 
the teachers and take a deep interest in the educa 
tion of their children. They are less different from 
us than you might think. 

Making communications is being undertaken in 
a joint Bolivian-American Development Corpora- 
tion; two main highways designed to bring meat 
and oil from the lowlands to the populous high- 
lands are under construction. The work is slow. 
There are not enough technicians and not enough 
mechanical equipment. Even if we had to defer 
building some roads of non-military importance il 
the United States for a time it would probably 
pay us in the long run to give more determined as- 
sistance to the construction of these communica 
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tions, which are vital to the integration of the Bo- 
livian people. 

Right now they are extremely dependent on their 
neighbors for certain kinds of food and other sup- 
plies which they have in their own country but 
can’t reach. It never helps relations between peo- 
ples to have one people placed at the mercy of a 
neighbor, especially when there is a potential 
danger that that dependence may be used for po- 
litical or economic leverage. 

There are several normal schools in Bolivia. 
One of them, for training Indians who are to be 
teachers in the Indian schools on the high plateau, 
is housed in a group of good small concrete build- 
ings. The work is conscientious and good. The 
place looks modern. The director of the school 


_took me proudly to the spring from which the 


school got its water. One of our health officers 
accompanied me. The principal handed us each 
a glass of water. I drank mine but my companion 
didn’t drink his. I looked up and saw that the 
water came out of the hill just below some native 
buildings and could readily be supposed to be 
contaminated. I learned that the normal school 
had no instruction in hygiene. I also observed 
that although they had their own vegetable gar- 
dens they had no work on nutrition or, for the 
women teachers, on the care of infants and chil- 
dren. How helpful it would have been if our 
health cooperation could have been extended to 
bring trained men or women into the school to 
teach hygiene, nutrition, cooking, and the care of 
infants and children. Each of the students would 
soon have in his or her hands the welfare and edu- 
cation of several hundred Indian children. There- 
fore, elementary knowledge and training now lack- 
ing could have been spread as far as possible 
through more complete instruction in the normal 
school. 

The school is next to a town which has no dis- 
pensary of any description. A cooperative effort 
between a doctor and a small dispensary in the 
town and the students at the school would provide 
elementary first-aid, public-health, and hygiene 
training for all their future teachers. 

Near Lake Titicaca there is a Baptist mission 
Which has run a school and developed an agricul- 
tural community for over 20 years. The Indians 
are all literate. They no longer chew coca. Their 
houses are well built, warm, and dry. They make 
and use furniture. Each family owns its own land. 
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More and better crops are grown than in the neigh- 
boring villages. They have an interest in their 
government. It is a complete object-lesson of what 
one or two teachers can accomplish if they settle 
down permanently to try. 

Our effort at full cooperation with the peoples 
of Latin America is very recent. Because of war 
conditions and for other reasons people sent to 
carry out that cooperation in the fields of health 
and education have been inclined to consider their 
assignments as short-term, a year or two in which 
to do what they could do. Most of that time has 
been devoted to learning the language, working out 
administrative problems, and waiting for supplies. 
It would seem to me that our programs for coop- 
eration should be based on the idea that our per- 
sonnel should expect to stay and live in the com- 
munities to which they are sent for at least 5 or 
10 years. Exchange professorships of course have 
to be for shorter terms. 

I note, for instance, that where the Maryknoll 
Order of American priests has sent missionary 
priests to Amazonian regions of South America, 
at the invitation of the local clergy, to assume par- 
ishes not otherwise provided for, they go with the 
expectation of spending the rest of their lives there. 
This produces a mental attitude toward the work 
which is different from that produced in the tran- 
sient. It also produces a much better state of mind 
toward them among the people who are to accept 
them. These priests are not only a positive means 
of assistance, they are also successful, although 
that may not be their main purpose, in bringing 
understanding of our country to other countries 
and providing to us a means of learning about 
other peoples. 

Every country has its own ideas about education 
and its own ways of developing them. In some 
countries, for instance, schools for conscripts are 
maintained in the army. This education under 
military auspices is looked upon as one of the most 
effective means of reducing illiteracy. Whatever 
the system, the authorities and the people usually 
have some pride in it. In our cooperation on edu- 
cational matters, therefore, we need to approach 
with an open mind and without any thought of 
imposing any particular pattern or content of edu- 
cation. All we can do is offer the fruits of our 
experience in surroundings which we admit to be 
different. We can make available some specialized 
training and some material facilities, but these 
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must be fitted into what the people and the admin- 
istrators of the country want without our attempt- 
ing to impose what we think is good for them 
whether they like it or not. 

If, for instance, we find that they want to increase 
their schedules of vocational education, we may be 
able to provide technicians not only to teach stu- 
dents to become craftsmen but to teach local teach- 
ers to become vocational teachers. It must be up to 
the people of the country, however, to determine 
what vocations they want taught. 

It often seems easier to bring normal-school 
graduates to this country for training. This 
doesn’t always work out as well as we might ex- 
pect. In the first place the number that can be 
taught in this way is proportionately more costly, 
and transportation is limited. One American 
teacher who has familiarized himself with the 
surroundings and needs and objectives of another 
country can annually habilitate 20 or 30 student- 
teachers to become teachers. It may be that some 
of these, if not all of them, would benefit from a 
further course in the United States, but it is so 
important that the source of their instruction 
should be familiar with their local conditions that 
I think it is more useful for an American techni- 
cal teacher in craftsmanship, for instance, to work 
in a foreign country than it is to bring the students 
for that instruction to this country. 


Contact and Compatibility 


Sometimes we hear it said that our relations 
with Latin America are deteriorating. Usually 
this is attributed toward what is rather vaguely 
called “policy” or “lack” of it. 

Let me express what seems to me to have been 
happening. Up to the time of the beginning of this 
war the development of our compatibility with 
the other American republics, achieved largely 
through the development of the inter-American 
system, roughly corresponded to the gradual in- 
crease of contact between our people and the peo- 
ple of those countries. When the war came it 
intensified some of our contacts with Latin 
America and discouraged others. We became al- 
most the only buyers of the produce of some of the 
countries. We became almost the only source of 
machinery and equipment. The flow of tourists to 
and from Latin America dropped off sharply. 

As the only buyers of many products, the prices 
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for these were set without the influence of compe- 
tition. This sometimes put us in an arbitrary light 
even though we tried to be fair and also tried to 
help develop the industries from which we were 
buying, not only for the critical needs of a long 
war but so that they might be viable after that 
war. 

War needs made it necessary for us to ration 
our exports to Latin America. While our reasons 
for priority restriction are understood, while it is 
generally realized that what we can’t send to Latin 
America goes to defend the whole hemisphere, a 
man who could afford to buy a truck but can’t get 
one to take his crop to the market nevertheless 
feels thwarted. A newspaper editor weighing his 
4-page daily in one hand and one of our 20-page 
newspapers in the other may feel some sense of 
frustration even though shipping and newsprint 
shortages are explained. 

Latin American businessmen, administrators, 
and agriculturalists have had to come to our Amer- 
ican representatives as suppliants. One asks, 
“Can’t I get a motor for my flour mill to feed our 
people?” Another says, “My costs of production 
have gone up because the scarcity of import has 
raised the cost of living and of production. Can't 
you pay more for my product?” 

Sometimes our people have had to say “no”; 
sometimes there have been long delays. Our rep- 
resentatives haven’t liked refusing any more than 
the Latin American has enjoyed asking. The very 
fact that he has had to do more of the asking, how- 
ever, has been adverse to the development of com- 
patibility, and so most of our recent contacts have 
been on a rather one-sided business basis without 
sufficient accompanying non-business contacts, 
such as those of tourists, students, and teachers. 
Books and magazines and technical periodicals are 
not widely enough exchanged to have a sufficient 
counteracting influence either in Latin America 
or here. 


Material Cooperation 


To put it briefly, contact has outstripped com- 
patibility. 

Just as we cannot achieve reciprocal understand- 
ing in the way peoples think of each other by mate 
rial means alone, neither can we achieve a com- 
munity of feeling only through non-material means 
by cooperating only on cultural matters with the 
other American republics. We must recogni 
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that in our time of need they have cooperated mate- 
rially with us; great quantities of critical materials 
of war and of food, including products such as cof- 
fee and sugar, have come to us from them. At our 
behest they have tried to stimulate production of 
what we need most. 

There is still a long war ahead of us, and we will 
still need their help as they need ours, but many 
of them are concerned about what will happen 
when the war does end. Will we go back to buying 
tin and rubber and copper and many other prod- 
ucts where they are cheapest regardless of other 
considerations? Will the end of the war bring a 
decline of purchases by the United States of Latin 
American products on which production was in- 


tensified and for which no exportable alternatives. 


have been developed? After the close drawing to- 
gether in the interest of wartime economics will 
there be a post-war period of indifference on the 
part of our people toward theirs? 

These questions leave a responsibility on the 
American people. A sudden withdrawal from 
material cooperation and foreign purchases would 
probably result in many economic collapses in 
Latin America, in a bitter feeling that the greatest 
democracy has shown them that democracy will 
not help them, in a flight in some places toward 
other ideologies. It is conceivable that, after a 
great war to destroy the Nazi-Fascist menace, in- 
attention and indifference on our part might cause 
it to be reborn amid the 125 million people to the 
south of us. 

Indifference on the part of our people, the source 
of our Government’s authority for the extent and 
character of its foreign relations, has fostered 
causes of war in the past. It can do so in the future. 

To ward off a future war we must keep our 
friends. More than that, to keep our prosperity 
we must keep our friends. You cannot sell any- 
thing to a man who cannot pay you. A man can- 
not buy from you unless you are willing to buy 
from him or to buy from somebody who bought 
from him. If you expect to sell a windmill pump 
toa Bolivian Indian with the thought that some 
day it will cause him to buy a bathtub as well, you 
must let him sell you some of the metals with which 
you make the pump and the bathtub. Otherwise, 
he has nothing to pay you with. You stop his 
progress and you stop your own. 

It is just as dangerous for us to be indifferent 
to the standard of living of a Bolivian tin miner 
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or a Nicaraguan coffee worker as to our own. The 
subject is complex. Increases in wages alone, 
essential though they may be, are not enough to 
raise the standard much. The Bolivian Indian tin 
miner is basically an agriculturalist. He doesn’t 
enjoy digging underground any more than you 
and I would. Why does he do it? He usually 
owns a little plot of land many miles away from 
the mine. 

Under his primitive conditions he can’t fill 
his basic needs only by working on his plot of land. 
These needs exclude books because he can’t read. 
They exclude movies because there are none. They 
exclude furniture which he has never used. They 
come down to simple clothing, food, coca leaf to 
chew, chicha, the mild native corn wine, and keep- 
ing up with the Joneses. His main delight is to 
give a big party to maintain his social standing 
in the village. He also enjoys having some leisure. 
To get a tolerable proportion of these simple needs 
he will work six or eight months yearly in a mine. 

His needs should be increased along with his 
wages if he is to progress. 

One mine owner founded a rest home to which 
he brought 200 of his mine children every month. 
Nuns taught them for 30 days to wash, to sleep in 
beds, to eat good and varied food. I asked him 
what he was trying to do. 

“I am trying to make these children discon- 
tented,” he said. “I want them to complain when 
they go back to their shacks at the mine, to 
want furniture and better food and housing and 
bathrooms. At the mine, as they begin to work 
I can then give them better wages and they will 
buy these things with them and will become bet- 
ter, healthier workers and better citizens instead 
of hiking off to the hills every six months to give 
fiestas.” 

There are other ways. More educational oppor- 
tunities are among them. 


Our National Security Depends on Our Foreign 
Relations 


The inter-American system and our own effort 
to implement the good-neighbor policy have been 
remarkably productive considering the relatively 
small outlay of personnel and money we have 
made—small, that is, in comparison to the need 
and the opportunity. 

Dr. Sorokin of Harvard expresses the idea that 
when the ideas and the things taken for granted 
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by various peoples diverge rapidly—develop along 
different lines—and at the same time they have 
more to do with each other than they used to, the 
stage is set for trouble. 

The remedy seems to be: Bring such peoples to 
understand, to moderate, and, therefore, to tolerate 
each other’s points of view. This is compatibility. 

Without it international relations are an arma- 
ments race. 

War is part of foreign relations as bankruptcy is 
part of finance. Could a firm prevent bankruptcy 
by disregarding finance? 

Our national defense depends on our foreign 
relations. Our foreign relations depend on the 
state of mind of other peoples toward ours and 
of ours toward them. Our foreign relations are 
our first line of defense. Its bulwarks are far be- 
yond our shores, in the minds and hearts of other 
peoples; its arsenals are in our own. 

A generation more numerous than the present 
generation of military age in the United States 
has been educated to believe that their welfare 
depends on recourse to force. 

If another war develops after this one we may 
have no time for preparation. We may be attacked 
overnight right here in our cities and on our roads, 
railways, and airports by missiles we can’t even 
hear before they strike. 

We must maintain military readiness for such 
a possibility until international means of prevent- 
ing war are big and strong and efficient enough to 
be sure-fire. But our armed forces alone will be 
of no avail if we do not work, all of us, on the pre- 
vention of the causes of war as a matter of national 
defense. 

You, the teachers, hold the key to the minds of 
our people. War can be prevented by the develop- 
ment of understanding and opinion throughout the 
world, just as slavery was reduced. It is not, how- 
ever, pacifist, negative, anti-war indoctrination 
that we need. It is a dynamic effort for practical 
understanding between peoples which will lead to 
eliminating the mental and material causes of war. 

Can you, the teachers, make it clear that all our 
means of war prevention through the conduct of 
our foreign relations should be treated as part of 
our national defense? that some slight sacrifice 
by everyone to achieve the prevention of war is 
well worthwhile? 

Can you point out that this war costs our people 
250 million dollars a day and that all our peace- 
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time foreign-relations work has never cost them 
as much as 100 millions a year—less than the cost 
of half a day of war? 

The old concept of “How cheaply can we carry 
on a minimum of foreign-relations work?” needs 
to be changed to “How much do we need to ca 
on our foreign-relations work as fully and as ef.- 
fectively as possible?” 

The development of people-to-people relation. 
ships is vitally important to our own welfare as 
well as to that of our neighbors. Since our popu- 
lation is larger than that of all the other American 
republics put together, our country might en- 
visage carrying at least half of the effort fora 
greatly broadened mutual effort to develop people- 
to-people relationships. Since we are very much 
wealthier than they are per capita, our country 
might meet much more than half the expenses. 

Let the peoples of the American republics ex- 
change many thousands of students and teachers. 
Let them get their books translated and exchanged, 
Let them reciprocally invite establishment of li- 
braries and cultural centers. Let them share cul- 
tural experience. Let them break down the 
language barrier. Let them make the fullest use 
of the radio, the movies, health and economic ¢o- 
operation, not for propaganda but to understand 
and to be understood, to help and to be helped, 

Let us hope that full national support will be 
given to those who have worked on these matters 
right here among us: such organizations as the 
Foreign Policy Association, the Council for 
Foreign Relations, the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Institute for International Education and the 
many learned and professional societies. 

The actions of our Government spring from the 
will of the people. The State Department, like 
other parts of our Government dealing with for- 
eign relations, should be and is making every ef 
fort to be in the closest kind of contact with all 
of you and with those you teach. It is your State 
Department, a part of your national defense; it 
cannot progress without your interest, knowledge, 
and help. 

We have to win this war with blood and sacri- 
fice. We can win the next war with work and 4 
small measure of sacrifice by doing everything 
humanly possible to prevent it. Let’s make a na 
tional job~a practical job shared by the whole 
people—of preventing another war. 
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Everett A. Tunnicliff 
Returns From China 


[Released to the press January 11] 


Dr. Everett A. Tunnicliff has just returned from 
China, where for the past year he has been serving 
the Chinese Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, 
at its request, as a specialist in the field of veteri- 
nary science, under the program of cultural co- 
operation of the Department of State. 

On his way to China Dr. Tunnicliff visited the 
Veterinary College and the Animal Disease Con- 
trol Station at Madras, At the Bengal Animal 
Disease Control Laboratory at Calcutta, Dr. Ali, 
Director of the Laboratory, gave him a culture of 
virus, Which Dr. Tunnicliff used in China to pro- 
duce a new and much cheaper type of vaccine for 
the control of rinderpest in cattle. The Govern- 
ment of India requested him to stop in India on 
his return from China to consult with the scientists 
of various Indian institutions concerning their own 
problems in animal-disease control. 

During his year’s stay in China Dr. Tunnicliff 
had an unusual opportunity to travel widely in 
China studying the diseases of animals in various 
parts of the country and helping to reorganize the 
animal-disease-control program. He visited the 
various veterinary colleges and made suggestions 
for a revised curriculum in veterinary science. He 
taught a postgraduate course at Lanchow. 

On his return journey Dr. Tunnicliff visited the 
Ondertepoort Laboratories near Pretoria, Union 
of South Africa. 

Dr. Tunnicliff will return to his duties as 
pathologist at the Montana Veterinary Research 
Laboratory, Bozeman, Montana. 


Trade Marks 


By a letter dated December 6, 1944, the Director 
General of the Pan American Union informed the 
Secretary of State that the Government of Haiti, 
in accordance with the terms of paragraph 3 of 
article 19 of the Protocol on the Inter-American 
Registration of Trade Marks signed at Washing- 
ton on February 20, 1929,1 has sent to the Pan 
American Union, under date of November 27, 1944, 
hotice of its denunciation of the Protocol. The 





*Treaty Series 883, p. 46. 
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Government of Haiti states, however, that its de- 
nunciation of the Protocol does not imply denun- 
ciation of the General Inter-American Convention 
for Trade Mark and Commercial Protection signed 
on the same date. The Republic of Haiti remains 
a party to the convention. 


Death of Thomas Riggs 


Statement by ACTING SECRETARY GREW 
[Released to the press January 16] 

It was with deep regret that I learned of the 
death this morning of the Honorable Thomas 
Riggs, former Governor of Alaska, who for many 
years has been the United States Commissioner, 
International Boundary Commission, United 
States, Alaska, and Canada. Governor Riggs’ 
death brings to an end a lifetime of distinguished 
public service devoted to Alaska and to boundary 
problems affecting Canada and the United States. 
Throughout his career, the Department has en- 
joyed the benefit of his cooperation and his effec- 
tive collaboration in numerous important matters 
concerning our relations with Canada. 


Visit of British Secretary of 
State for the Colonies 


[Released to the press January 16] 

Colonel the Right Honorable Oliver Stanley, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Great Britain, 
arrived in Washington January 15. Colonel Stan- 
ley, who has just finished a tour of some of the 
British West Indies, is accompanied by Mr. T. I. K. 
Lloyd, Assistant Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and Mr. C. H. Thornley, his private sec- 
retary. 

During his four-day visit to Washington Colonel 
Stanley discussed the work and organization of the 
Anglo-American Caribbean Commission with Mr. 
Charles W. Taussig, the United States Co-chair- 
man of the Commission and Adviser on Caribbean 
Affairs to the Department of State, and with other 
Government officials dealing with the Caribbean 
area. 

Colonel Stanley and Mr. Taussig lunched with 
the President on January 16. They were the guests 
of Secretary of State Stettinius at a luncheon on 
January 18. 
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Acceptance of Aviation 
Agreements 


Netherlands 

The Netherlands Ambassador informed the Sec- 
retary of State in a letter dated January 11, 1945 
that the signatures of the Netherlands Delegates 
aflixed to the Interim Agreement on International 
Civil Aviation, the International Air Services 
Transit Agreement, and the International Air 
Transport Agreement (with a reservation on the 
Fifth Freedom as provided for in article IV, sec- 
tion 1), concluded at Chicago December 7, 1944, 
constitute an acceptance of those agreements by 
the Netherlands Government and an obligation 
binding upon it. Each of the three agreements 
contains a provision that the respective govern- 
ments on whose behalf the agreement has been 
signed shall inform the Government of the United 
States as to whether such signature constitutes an 
acceptance of the agreement. 


Meeting of the Rubber 
Study Group 


[Released to the press January 17] 

A meeting of the Rubber Study Group of the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States has been arranged for January 22 to 27, in- 
clusive, in Washington. The Department of State 
announced that as an outgrowth of the explora- 
tory rubber discussions held in London last Au- 
gust the United States was prepared to partici- 
pate in this informal arrangement designed to 
provide for study and discussion of rubber 
problems of mutual interest to the participating 
governments.’ Since that time a program of 
studies has been undertaken in the United States 
and a similar program in London. The purpose 
of the January meeting will be to consider and 
discuss the materials contained in these studies. 

The Department of State emphasizes that no 
formal agreement relating to post-war rubber has 
been entered into or is now contemplated. The 
sole purpose of the Rubber Study Group is to pro- 
vide a medium through which factual studies may 
be made and informally discussed. 

The United States will be represented by Ber- 
nard F. Haley, Director, Office of Economic Af- 
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fairs, Department of State. Mr. Haley will have 

as his advisers the members of the Rubber Ad- 

visory Panel, namely: 

John W. Bicknell, Rubber Development Corporation 

James F. Clark, Rubber Bureau, War Production Board 

John L. Collyer, B. F. Goodrich Company 

Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

Robert A. Gordon, Combined Raw Materials Board 

H. Stuart Hotchkiss, Cambridge Rubber Company 

Howard J. Klossner, Rubber Reserve Company 

Paul W. Litchfield, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 

Harry E. Smith, Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Diyi- 
sion of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 

Herbert E. Smith, United States Rubber Company 

Gilbert K. Trimble, Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Company 

A. L. Viles, The Rubber Manufacturing Association, Ine, 

R. D. Young, Rubber Trade Association of New York, Ine, 


Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences 


Dominican Republic 

The Director General of the Pan American 
Union informed the Secretary of State, by a letter 
dated January 13, 1945, of the deposit with the 
Pan American Union on January 10, 1945, of the 
instrument of ratification by the Government of 
the Dominican Republic of the Convention on the 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 
which was opened for signature at the Pan Ameri- 
can Union on January 15, 1944. The instrument 
of ratification is dated December 21, 1944. 


Inter-American Automotive 
Traffic 


Brazil 

By a letter dated January 8, 1945 the Director 
General of the Pan American Union informed the 
Secretary of State of the deposit with the Pan 
American Union on January 8, 1945 of the instru- 
ment of ratification by the Government of Brazil 
of the Convention on the Regulation of Inter 
American Automotive Traffic, which was opened 
for signature at the Pan American Union on De 
cember 15, 1943. The instrument of ratification is 
dated November 7, 1944. 


? BULLETIN of Sept. 24, 1944, p. 328, and June 10, 1944 
p. 544. 
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UNRRA Sanitary Conventions of 1944 


{Released to the press January 16] 


On January 15, 1945 the International Sanitary 
Convention of 1944 and the International Sanitary 
Convention for Aerial Navigation of 1944 came 
into force between the Governments of China, 
Ecuador, France, Greece, Haiti, Honduras, Lux- 
embourg, Nicaragua, Poland, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. The conventions, which 
relate to the performance by the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration of duties 
and functions of the International Office of Public 
Health at Paris, became effective in accordance 
with article XXI of the maritime sanitary con- 
vention and article XVIII of the sanitary conven- 
tion for aerial navigation, each of which reads: 
“The present Convention shall come into force as 
soon as it has been signed or acceded to on behalf 
of ten or more governments.” 

The two conventions were signed also on behalf 
of the United States, Canada, Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Egypt, and Peru, with the reservation 
that the signatures were subject to ratification. In 
addition, the convention for aerial navigation was 
signed on behalf of Bolivia and the maritime con- 
vention on behalf of Czechoslovakia. The Bo- 
livian and Czechoslovakian signatures were also 
subject to ratification. The conventions remained 
open for signature until January 15, 1945, after 
which date they may be adhered to by nonsignatory 
governments, 

A Declaration by France relating to both con- 
ventions was signed on January 5, 1945 by the 
plenipotentiary of France, and a Declaration by 
the Egyptian Government relating to both con- 
ventions was signed on January 15, 1945 by the 
plenipotentiary of Egypt, at the time those pleni- 
potentiaries signed the two conventions, 

The names of the plenipotentiaries and the 
dates on which they signed the conventions, listed 
in the order of signing, are as follows: 


JaNuARY 5, 1945 


France: Professor André Mayer, Medical Counselor of 
the Provisional Government of the French Republic 
in the United States; 


Poland: Mr. Jan Ciechanowski, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of Poland in Washington ; 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
The Right Honorable the Earl of Halifax, Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United Kingdom in Washington; 

United States of America: The Honorable Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of State of the United States 
of America ; 


JANUARY 11, 1945 


China: Dr. J. Heng Liu, High Adviser to the National 
Health Administration of China in the United States; 


January 13, 1945 


Union of South Africa: Dr. 8S. F. N. Gie, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Union of 
South Africa in Washington ; 


JANUARY 15, 1945 


Egypt: Mr. Mahmoud Hassan, Envoy Extraordinary and 

Minister Plenipotentiary of Egypt in Washington ; 

zechoslovakia: Mr. Viadimfr Hurban, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of Czechoslovakia in 
Washington (signed only the International Sanitary 
Convention of 1944) ; 

Canada: Mr. L. B. Pearson, Appointed Ambassador of 
Canada in Washington ; 

Cuba: Sefior Don Guillermo Belt, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of Cuba in Washington ; 
Dominican Republic: Sefior Don Emilio Garcia Godoy, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 

the Dominican Republic in Washington ; 

Bolivia: Sefior Don Victor Andrade, Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of Bolivia in Washing- 
ton (signed only the International Sanitary Conven- 
tion for Aerial Navigation of 1944) ; 

Nicaragua: Sefior Dr. Don Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa, Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Nica- 
ragua in Washington; 

Peru: Sefior Don Pedro Beltrin, Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of Peru in Washington; 
Lugembourg: Mr. Hugues Le Gallais, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Luxembourg in 

Washington ; 

Ecuador: Seiior Sixto E. Duran-Ballén, Minister Counselor 
of the Ecuadoran Embassy in Washington; 

Greece: Mr. Cimon P. Diamantopoulos, Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of Greece in Wash- 
ington ; 

Honduras: Sefior Dr. Don Julian R. Caceres, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Honduras in 
Washington ; 

Haiti; Dr. Jules Thébaud, Director General of the National 
Public Health Service of Haiti. 
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International Status of 
Refugees 


France 

In a letter dated November 25, 1944 the Acting 
Secretary General of the League of Nations in- 
formed the Secretary of State that the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the French Republic, by a 
letter dated November 8, 1944, notified the League 
of Nations that the Provisional Government of the 
French Republic considers as null and void the 
denunciation by France December 2, 1942 of the 
Convention Relating to the International Status of 
Refugees signed at Geneva October 28, 1933, and 
that it will henceforth insure in its territory the 
application of all the articles of the convention. 
The cancelation of the denunciation was registered 
by the Secretariat of the League of Nations on 
November 17, 1944. 


Discussions on Civil Aviation 
Between United States and 
Canadian Representatives 


[Released to the press January 19] 

The Department of State stated on January 19 
that discussions on civil aviation will take place in 
New York between representatives of the United 
States and Canada beginning on January 25. Sub- 
jects to be discussed will cover matters arising out 
of the recent International Civil Aviation Confer- 
ence at Chicago. The 1940 arrangements for allo- 
cation of civil air routes between the two countries 
will be reviewed. 

The American Delegation will be comprised 
of Stokeley W. Morgan, Chief of the Aviation Divi- 
sion, Department of State; J. Graham Parsons, 
Division of British Commonwealth Affairs, De- 
partment of State; Edward P. Warner, Vice 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board ; Oswald 
Ryan, Member, Civil Aeronautics Board; and 
Lewis Clark, First Secretary of the American 
Embassy, Ottawa. 
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Confirmations 


On January 18 the Senate confirmed the nomi- 
nation of Adolf A, Berle, Jr., as American Am. 
bassador to Brazil. 


Consular Offices 


The American Consulate at Bordeaux, France, 
was opened to the public on January 15, 1945, 


THE CONGRESS 


Petroleum Investigation—Petroleum Supplies for Mili 
tary and Civilian Needs. Final Report of the Special Sub- 
committee on Petroleum Investigation of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives, Pursuant to H.Res. 290 of the 76th Congress, H.Res. 
383 of the 77th Congress, and H.Res. 58 of the 78th Congress. 
Seventy-eighth Cong., H.Rept. 2096. ii, 19 pp. , 

Study of Rubber in United States, Mexico, and Haiti 
H.Rept. 2098, 78th Cong., pursuant to H.Res. 346. 22 pp 

The State of the Union. Message from the President of 
the United States transmitting a message on the state of 
the Union. H.Doc. 1, 79th Cong. 16 pp. 

Continuing the Authority for a Study Into the Legal and 
Constitutional Authority for the Issuance of Executive 
Orders of the President and of Departmental Regula- 
tions, and Increasing the Limit of Expenditures. §.Rept. 
7, 79th Cong., to accompany S.Res. 16. 3 pp. [Favorable 
report. ] 

Authorizing the Continuation of the Special Committee 
on Post-War Economic Policy and Planning. H.Rept. 
19, 79th Cong., to accompany H.Res. 60. 1 p. 

Retirement and Disability Fund, Foreign Service. Mes 
sage from the President of the United States transmit 
ting a report by the Secretary of State, showing all 
receipts and disbursements on account of refunds, allow- 
ances, and annuities for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1944, in connection with the Foreign Service retirement 
and disability system. H.Doc. 23, 79th Cong. 6 pp. 

Address of the Honorable Henry A. Wallace, Vice Presi 
dent of the United States, on May 8, 1942, before the Free 
World Association, New York City, together with certain 
addresses subsequently delivered. S.Doc. 59, 79th Cong. 
iii, 49 pp. 
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THE DEPARTMENT 






Appointment of Officers 





Monnett B. Davis as Director and Selden Chapin 
as Deputy Director, Office of the Foreign Service, 
effective January 10, 1945. 

John C. McClintock as Special Assistant to Mr. 
Rockefeller, effective December 30, 1944. 

Pierson Underwood, War Areas Economic Divi- 
sion, has been designated to represent the Depart- 
ment on the Editorial Committee on Civil Affairs 
Studies, Civil Affairs Division of the War Depart- 
ment, effective November 16, 1944. 

The following officers have been designated Ad- 
visers in the Division of Cultural Cooperation, 
effective December 20, 1944: Charles Child on Art 
and Music; Harry R. Warfel on Libraries and Pub- 
lications ; William L. Schurz on Cultural Attachés. 
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America’s Need for Understanding China. By Haldore 
Hanson, Division of Cultural Cooperation. Far Eastern 
Series 7. Publication 2230. 16 pp. 5¢. 

Jurisdiction Over Prizes: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Australia; and Proclamation— 
Agreement effected by exchange of notes signed at Can- 
berra November 10, 1942 and May 10, 1944. Executive 
Agreement Series 417. Publication 2227. 8 pp. 5¢. 
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Exchange of Official Publications: Agreement Between 
the United States of America and Afghanistan—Effected 
by exchange of notes signed- at Kabul February 29, 1944; 
effective February 29, 1944. Executive Agreement Series 
418. Publication 2219. 17 pp. 10¢. 

The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals: Cu- 
mulative Supplement No. 5, January 12, 1945, to Revision 
VIII of September 13, 1944. Publication 2242. 73 pp. 
Free. 

Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences: Con- 
vention Between the United States of America and Other 
American Republics—Opened for signature at the Pan 
American Union at Washington January 15, 1944; signed 
for the United States of America January 15, 1944; pro- 
claimed by the President of the United States of America 
September 8, 1944; effective November 30, 1944. Treaty 
Series 987. 32 pp. 10¢. 

The Export-Import Bank of Washington. By Eleanor 
Lansing Dulles, Division of Financial and Monetary Af- 
fairs. Commercial Policy Series 75. Publication 2234. 
30 pp. 10¢. 

Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. Address by Joseph C. 
Grew, Special Assistant to the Secretary of State. Con- 
ference Series 62. Publication 2239. 18 pp. 5¢. 

Diplomatic List, January 1945. Publication 2241. ii, 
126 pp. Subscription, $2 a year; single copy, 20¢. 


Foreign ComMErRcE WEEKLY 


The articles listed below will be found in the January 13 
issue of the Department of Commerce publication entitled 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, copies of which may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, for 10 cents each: 


“Electronics in Cuba”, based on a report from the Ameri- 
can Embassy, Habana. 

“Graphic Arts in Switzerland”, report from the American 
Consulate General, Ziirich. 

“The Bicycle in Sweden”, report by the American Lega- 
tion, Stockholm, 
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